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Japanese War Finance 


Total Japanese appropriations for the 
China Incident Account for the period 
from September 1937 to December 1940 
amounted to 16,455,000,000 yen. Al- 
though details of actual expenditures 
from this account are not published, it 
is probable that actual outlays for hos- 
tilities on the continent have been some- 
what less than this figure. A substantial 
amount of the authorized bond issues 
designed to provide revenues for this ac- 
count was still unissued on December 28, 
1940. It is possible that certain charges 
were made against this fund for general 
rearmament apart from the China In- 
cident. Therefore, not all expenditures 
from the China Incident Account have 
necessarily been made in connection with 
hostilities on the continent. Nor have 
all expenditures on the continent rep- 
resented charges against this account in 
view of funds derived from taxation, note 
jssues, and other sources of revenue in 
occupied territories. 

Comparable difficulties are involved in 
any attempt to estimate total military 
expenditures in Japan during the last 4 
years. This figure can only be roughly 
estimated by adding to the above China 
Incident appropriations of 16,455,000,000 
the General Account allowances for the 
Army and Navy, which amounted to 
6,790,500,000 yen for the fiscal years 1937 
through 1940. Included also should be 
the supplementary appropriation of 
1,000,000,000 yen approval in January 
1941 for military expenditures during the 
last 2 months of the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1941. On this basis total mili- 
tary expenditures for the period April 1, 
1937, to March 31, 1941, amounted to 
24.245,500,000 yen. This figure under- 
states total military expenditures, how- 
ever, in a further important respect. 
The expenses of other Ministries, such as 
Commerce, Finance, and Welfare, have 
increased as new obligations incidental to 
the present hostilities are imposed. War 
expenditures from the General Account, 
therefore, are not restricted solely to the 
Army and Navy allowances. 


Sizfold Increase in Government Spending 


The annual rate of Government ex- 
penditures in Japan has increased sixfold 
Since the outbreak of the China Inci- 
dent. From 2,278,000,000 yen in 1936-37, 
total Government expenditures (General 
Account and China Incident Account) 
rose to 11,634,000,000 in 1940. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1941-42, 
approved by the 76th Session of the Im- 
perial Diet prior to its adjournment on 
March 1, called for total expenditures 
of 12,874,000,000 yen. Of this amount, 
General Account expenditures were set 
at 17,994,000,000 ‘(including supplemen- 


Melville H. Walker, Finance Division 





SUMMARY 


Total authorized expenditures of 
the Japanese Government have in- 
creased from 2,278,000,000 yen in 
the fiscal year 1936-37 to 12,874,- 
000,000 in the budget for 1941-42. 
Total authorized military expendi- 
tures for the period April 1, 1937, 
to March 31, 1940, amounted to 
24,245,500,000 yen. The percent- 
age of national income devoted to 
military expenditures was _ esti- 
mated at 26.1 percent in 1939, and 
is believed to have _ increased 
slightly in 1940. 

In 1936 nonborrowed revenues 
amounted to 77.2 percent of ex- 
penditures. In spite of a sharp 
rise in tax receipts, the percentage 
of nonborrowed revenue to total 
expenditures declined to 38.1 per- 
cent in the budget for 1941-42. 
Principal reliance has been placed, 
therefore, on bond issues _ for 
financing the war effort. Rigid 
controls have been enforced to 
marshal all capital funds, public 
and private, for use in ways deemed 
important to the national interest. 
Despite such controls, the infla- 
tionary effects of Japanese war 
financing are being increasingly 
felt. 











tary budgets) and China Incident ex- 
penditures were projected at 4,880,000,000 
yen. 











1936-41 
[Millions of yen] 
Expenditures 
General | vee 
; | China 
Fiscal year Account | TE ns 
Apr. 1-Mar. 31 | (original and —— Total 
| supplemen- | * 
tary budgets) 
1936-37 a 60 See 2, 282.1 
1937-38 _ . 2 2,709.1 | 2, 540.0 5, 249. 1 
1938-39 _ _ - | 3,288.0 | 4,850.0 8, 138. 0 
1939-40 | 4, 804.5 4, 605. 0 9, 409. 5 
1940-41 6,173.8 | 3 5,460.0 | 11, 633.8 
1941-42. | 7, 994. 0 4, 880. 0 12, 874. 0 
1 This total overstates expenditures by the amount 
transferred each year from the General Account to the 
China Incident Account: 1937-38, 1,100,000 yen; 1938-39, 
317,100,000 yen; 1939-40, 535,100,000 yen; 1940-41, 600,000,- 
000 yen; 1941-42, not yet disclosed. 
? Actual expenditures. 
3 Including in this account the 1,000,000,000 yen sup- 


plementary budget for military expenditures passed in 
January 1941. 


Actual expenditures from General Ac- 
count have exceeded authorized expendi- 
tures for each year up to 1941. Total 
actual expenditures from the China In- 
cident Account probably were less than 


the authorized figure of 16,455,000,000 yen 
as of January 1, 1941. In 1937-38 and 
1938-39, bond issues totaling 1,681,789,000 
yen were authorized but unissued for the 
China Incident Account. By December 
28, 1940, the aggregate balance of bonds 
left unissued for the China Incident Ac- 
count had been reduced to 647,100,000 
yen.’ Consequently, although authorized 
expenditures from the China Incident Ac- 
count decreased in 1939 and 1940 (the 
original 1940 authorization was 4,460,- 
000,000 yen) actual expenditures in fact 
increased in these years. 

Military expenditures, which consti- 
tuted 35.2 percent of total expenditures 
in 1932, 47.3 percent in 1936, and 76.4 
percent in 1938, amounted to 61.6 per- 
cent of the budget approved for the fis- 
cal year 1941. The decline in percentage 
from 1938 to 1941 evidences a more rapid 
increase in total than in military expen- 
ditures. However, Ministries other than 
the Army and Navy are being involved in 
additional expenditures incidental to the 
war, so that total war expenditure from 
General Account undoubtedly exceeds 
that shown in table 2. 











1936-41 
[Millions of yen] 
| Pp t of 
: Total bar wee ta 
| China . military 
Year _| Incident | General | posseom! to total 
| Account | / ee expendi- 
| tures 
ieee -| 
1936. ea 1,078.1 | 1,078.1 47.3 
ee A 2, 540.0 1, 412.2 | 3, 952. 2 71.6 
1938 __ | 4,850.0] 1,247.1 | 6,007.1 75.4 
1939 | 4, 605.0 1, 827.1 6, 432. 1 71.8 
SSS 5, 460. 0 2, 304. 1 | 7,764.1 70.3 
TD 4,880.0 | 2,628.0 | 7, 508.0 | 61.6 
| 











! Not including transfers to China Incident Account. 
Re presents appropriations for Army and Navy Minis- 
tries in General Accounts. 


Proportion of National Income Devoted 
to War and Armament 


Total expenditures for war and re- 
armament, which in 1940 amounted to 
at least 7,500,000,000 yen, were almost 
7 times as large as in the last year of 
peace, 1936-37, and 1742 times as large 
as before the Manchurian Incident in 
1931-32. According to the figures of the 
Japan Economic Federation, Japanese 
national income in 1939 amounted to 
24,519,036,000 yen. War and rearma- 
ment expenditures of 6,432,100,000 yen in 
1939 therefore constituted 26.1 percent 
of national income—a figure much 
higher than the 6.1 percent for 1936, but 
much lower than the current corre- 
sponding figures of 63 percent for Eng- 


1Mitsubishi Economic Research Bureau, 
Monthly Circular, January 1941, p. 6. 
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land and 72 percent for Germany (see 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Decem- 
ber 21, 1940, and March 8, 1941). With 
total military expenditures of 7,500,000,- 
000 yen in 1940, it is probable that the 
corresponding percentage has risen some- 
what, especially if, as seems probable, the 
1940 national income does not exceed 
25,000,000,000 yen. 

Whether or not Japan can spend a 
greater percentage of her national income 
on military expenditure cannot be de- 
duced from the international compari- 
sons indicated above. In Japan, as in 
other countries, the proportion of na- 
tional income that can be directed to war 
purposes is the proportion not needed 
for minimum civilian requirements. If 
Japanese national income should provide 
a smaller margin over subsistence than 
does the national income of another 
country, it is not reasonable to expect 
that Japan could spend as high a per- 
centage of its national income on a war 
effort. 


Chief Sources of Revenue 


Revenues to cover expenditures from 
General Accounts in Japan come from 
three principal sources: Taxes, returns 
on Government enterprises and invest- 
ments, and bond issues. In the budget 
for 1931-32, drawn up in a period of 
economic retrenchment, revenues from 
taxes and other nonborrowed sources 
constituted 92.5 percent of expenditure. 
This percentage dropped during the years 
immediately following, but in the fiscal 
year 1956-37, the last year before the 
outbreak of the China Incident, nonbor- 
rowed revenues had increased to 177.2 
percent of Government expenditures. 
This improvement in the fiscal situation 
was changed markedly by the ensuing 
war expenditures. Despite the fact that 
nonborrowed revenues increased from 
1,709,600,000 yen in 1936-37 to an ex- 
pected 4,902,000,000 in the 1941 budget, 
such receipts, if realized, will provide for 
only 61.3 percent of expenditures from 
the General Accounts in 1941-42, and 
will constitute only 40 percent of total 
net expenditures of 12,274,000,000 yen, 
including the China Incident Account. 

Revenue for the China Incident Ac- 
count is provided in part from tax re- 
ceipts and transfers from other accounts 
but chiefly from the issuance of China 
Incident bonds. Out of the total au- 
thorized expenditures of 22,335,000,000 
yen from this account for the period 
1937-41, 18,399,400,000, or 82 percent, 
was to be met by Government borrowing. 


Tax Rates Raised, New Taxes Imposed 


Existing tax rates in Japan have been 
substantially increased, and many new 
taxes, particularly consumption taxes, 
have been imposed. The Temporary 
Tax Increase Law (April 1937), the 
North China Incident Tax Law (Septem- 
ber 1937), the Law Relating to Emer- 
gency Taxes for the China Incident 


® Assuming transfer of 600,000,000 yen from 
General Account to the China Incident 
Account. 
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(April 1938; revised April 1939) progres- 
sively increased existing taxes on indi- 
vidual and corporate incomes, special 
profits, interest on capital, liquor, min- 
ing, sugar, and bourses; and created 
numerous additional taxes on the con- 
sumption of luxury and even necessary 
products. In March 1940 a _ long- 
awaited revision of the taxation system 
was accomplished. Provisions was made 
for a simple income tax on incomes of 
less than 5,000 yen, with rates depend- 
ing on the source of income. With few 
exceptions, taxes were made collectible 
at the source. For salaries of over 720 
yen per year for single persons, for ex- 
ample, the rate was fixed at 6 percent, 
and deductions were to be made from 
monthly salary payments. 

For incomes in excess of 5,000 yen, 
graduated taxes, ranging from 10 per- 
cent on incomes from 5,000 to 8,000 yen 
to 65 percent on incomes in excess of 
800,000 yen, were imposed. Revisions 
were also made in the tax on corpora- 
tions, the temporary profits tax, and the 
inheritance tax; and certain local tax 
receipts were transferred to the National 
Government in exchange for increased 
grants by it to prefectures. 

Chiefly as a result of these higher 
taxes, 1939 fiscal-year receipts of 2,607,- 
000,000 yen showed an increase of 532,- 
300,000 over the previous year, and an 
increase of more than 1,000,000,000 com- 
pared with 1936. Actual receipts for the 
first 9 months of 1940 likewise are re- 
ported to exceed receipts for the corre- 
sponding period in 1939 by 367,000,000 
yen, with greatest gains arising from the 
tax on sake, the excise on textiles, amuse- 
ments, and other consumption taxes. 

Aside from taxation, the other principal 
non-borrowing source of revenue has 
been income from Government enter- 
prises and investments. Increased 
amounts have been realized by the Gov- 
ernment from its operation of State for- 
ests, railroads, and communications sys- 
tem. Prices of such governmentally 
monopolized articles as tobacco have been 
increased, and the Government has ex- 
tended its monopoly to additional goods. 
Revenues from Government enterprises 
and property increased from 296,197,000 
in 1936 to 454,000,000 in the 1940 budget, 
and to an expected 515,000,000 yen in 
1941. 


Bond-Issue Program, Crux of War 
Financing 


As already indicated, however, the crux 
of Japanese war financing is in the bond- 
issue program. The total funded public 
debt has risen from 6,002,800,000 yen in 
December 1931 and 9,854,000,000 in March 
1936 to 27,750,000,000 in December 1940, 
with an additional 7,574,000,000 of bond 
issues projected for the fiscal year 1941. 
As of September 1940, outstanding short- 
term indebtedness amounted to 557,873,- 
000 yen, of which rice notes accounted 
for 489,408,000 and silk notes for the bal- 
ance of 68,465,000 yen. Actual bond is- 
sues on General Account, Special Ac- 
counts, and China Incident Account in- 
creased from 2,230,000,000 yen in the fis- 
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cal year 1937 to 4,530,000,000 in 1939 
5,516,500,000 in 1939, and 5,302,500,00) 
in 1940." All of these issues have beep 
made at 3'2 percent, with maturities of 
11 and 17 years, with yields of approxj. 
mately 3.65 percent. The bulk of each 
issue has first been taken up by the Ban; 
of Japan. From the deposits so created 
Government payments have been made 
for military supplies or other purposes_ 
thus increasing money market funds ang 
facilitating the sale by the Bank of Japan 
of the original bond issue. 


Rigid Measures to Marshal All Capity 
Funds 


At the outbreak of the China Incident 
official measures were taken for regy. 
lating market rates of interest. As the 
wartime drain on Japan’s capital re. 
sources has become more severe, however, 
these partial measures have been gyp. 
planted by rigid controls for marshalling 
all capital funds, public and private, for 
Government purposes. The Temporary 
Fund Adjustment Law of September 1937 


) 





gave the Government power to prohibit | 


access to the capital market of industries 


not important for the national interest, | 


and provided for increased loans from the 
Industrial Bank of Japan and other 
sources for essential industries. Numer. 
ous other regulations have been enforced 
to conscript all funds for wartime indus. 
tries and bond absorption. Of particular 
prominence in 1940 were: The Corporate 
Dividend and Financing Control Ordi- 
nance, the Capital Control Ordinance, the 
Corporation Accounting Control Ordi- 
nance, the Ordinance Fixing Salaries and 


Allowances for Corporate Staff Mem- 


bers, and the Bank Fund Ordinance. 
According to the statement of Mr. Yuki, 
Governor of the Bank of Japan,* 51.3 per- 
cent of bonds “absorbed” from 1937 
through 1939 went to banks, trust com- 
panies, insurance companies, cooperative 
societies, and other financial institutions 
including security dealers, while 30.3 per- 
cent was taken up by the Treasury De- 
posits Bureau, the depository for postal 
savings. Sales through post offices ac- 
counted for 10.8 percent, while the re- 
maining 7.6 percent went to various offices 
of the Government, individuals, private 
organizations, and business companies. 


Rate of Absorption of Bond Issues 


The rate of absorption of national bond 
issues—that is, the percentage of total 
issues taken up by the Deposits Bureau 
and marketed by the Bank of Japan— 
was 87.4 percent in 1938 and 89.2 percent 
in 1939, but dropped to 78.5 percent in 





1940. This decline of 12 percent was due | 


to an unusually heavy demand for indus- | 


trial funds, prevailing tightness in the 
money market, a general decline in busi- 
ness activity, and higher living costs. 
Since a decline in the rate of bond ab- 
sorption means increased holdings by the 
(Continued on p. 475) 


2Up to December 28, 1940; Mitsubishi Eco- 
nomic Research Bureau, loc. cit. 

‘The Statist, Special Japan Supplement, 
Vol. CXXXVI, No. 3261, August 24, 1940. 
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War Booms American and Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Industries 


By JOHN F. DARROW AND EMILIA SUKM ANOWSKY 


united States Pulp Output Increased 
Sharply by War Abroad 


spurred by the sharp reduction in im- 
ports of wood pulp from northern Euro- 
pean countries, paper mills formerly 
dependent upon these sources turned to 
domestic and Canadian mills for their 
requirements. As a result, the output of 
mills in the United States and Canada 
substantially increased, and domestic 
production thus largely replaced former 
imports from northern Europe. Between 
August 1939 and August 1940 the output 
of unbleached and bleached sulphite pulp 
in the United States advanced 51 and 49 
percent, respectively, and bleached and 
unbleached sulfate production rose 26 and 
36 percent during the same period. 


UNITED STATES PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND APPARENT 
CONSUMPTION OF WOOD PULP 


MILLIONS - SHORT TONS 
ss 1° 














SCURCE ~ commune ay we aunts 24 GN AND DOMES? 
ees NO MLAe ANC ORE 4 


Available information indicates that 
domestic capacity plus imports from Can- 
ada will be sufficient to meet aggregate 
domestic and export demands for wood 
pulp during 1941. Much the same situa- 
tion will probably prevail in respect to 
market supplies of pulp, with the excep- 
tion of certain high-quality unbleached 
grades, which hitherto have been ob- 
tained largely from the Scandinavian 
countries. Continued curtailment in Eu- 
ropean exports and reduction in stocks 
available to converting mills, however, 
will narrow the margin of safety to such 
an extent that any substantial increase 
in paper and pulp demand during 1941 
may create conditions in the pulp market 
bordering on actual scarcity before the 
year’s end. 

Although imports of unbleached sulfite 
pulp from Canada, reaching 220,000 tons 
in 1940, were double those of 1939, total 
imports of this grade from all countries 
amounted to only 380,000 tons during the 
year, compared with 660,000 in 1939. 
Imports are expected to decline further 
during the current year, since supplies 
from northern Europe have been prac- 
tically eliminated. 





SUMMARY 


The United States, although the 
world’s leading producer and con- 
sumer of wood pulp and paper, is 
also one of the largest importers of 
such products. In recent years the 
United States has imported more 
wood pulp than any other country, 
except in 1938, when its imports 
were slightly exceeded by those of 
the United Kingdom. In the past 
decade, domestic producers of 
paper took from 32 to 38 percent 
of all wood pulp moving in interna- 
tional trade. The United States 
now imports over 70 percent of 
its newsprint-paper consumption, 
chiefly from Canada. Disorganiza- 
tion of international trade channels 
therefore vitally affects United 
States producers and consumers of 
wood pulp and paper. 

Immediately following the out- 
break of war in Europe, pulp im- 
ports into the United States in- 
creased sharply, probably as a 
result of stock accumulations by 
consumers. With the intensifica- 
tion of the war in the spring of 
1940, however, imports declined, 
and receipts from Europe practi- 
cally ceased. Except occasional 
small shipments from Petsamo, 
Finland, no pulp has arrived from 
Europe since the spring of 1940. 











Imports of unbleached sulfate (kraft) 
tic mills. This evidently released some 
pulp were also sharply lower in 1940 as a 
result of curtailment of supplies from 
northern European countries (particu- 
larly Sweden), the chief import sources of 
this pulp. Imports of this grade from all 
sources during 1940 were approximately 
60 percent lower than during 1939. If 
large quantities had not been shipped 
from Europe prior to the intensification 
of hostilities in the spring of 1940, the re- 
duction in supplies of imported kraft pulp 
into the United States would have been 
even greater. 


Wood-Pulp Inventories Decrease 40 Per- 
cent in 1940 


It is reported that pulp stocks available 
to converting mills were reduced by some 
350,000 to 400,000 tons in 1940. Most of 
this reduction was in the unbleached 
chemical grades. At the same time, con- 
verting paper mills apparently did not re- 
plenish inventories of imported pulp 


through increased purchases from domes- 
domestic pulp for export, and in several 
instances caused domestic pulp mills to 
operate below capacity in the face of a 
potential pulp shortage. From March 1 
through December 1940, pulp stocks 
available to converters were reduced ap- 
proximately 40 percent, with 500,000 tons 
remaining at the end of the year. If the 
current European situation continues, 
many American paper manufacturers will 
find the 1941 supply problem complicated 
by substantial reductions in low-cost pulp 
reserves. 


1941 Supply of Unbleached Sulfite Cause 
of Greatest Concern 


It is generally accepted that the most 
serious supply problem concerns un- 
bleached sulfite pulp, of which 50 percent 
of our requirements are normally im- 
ported. With paper and pulp consump- 
tion rising, it is believed that many paper 
manufacturers using unbleached sulfite 
pulp will face an acute supply problem 
before the end of 1941. Although waste- 
paper pulp and certain other grades of 
wood pulp can be substituted in limited 
quantities for unbleached sulfite pulp, it 
is possible that these expedients will not 
fully solve the problem. 

A “tight” supply problem may also be 
faced by consumers of certain special 
grades of bleached and unbleached sul- 
fate pulps. This problem, however, in 
no way approaches in seriousness that 
facing consumers of unbleached sulfite 
pulp. 

An embargo on wood-pulp exports has 
been suggested to avoid potential diffi- 
culties; but an analysis of our export 
trade reveals that, with the exception of 
shipments of rayon pulp to Japan, in 
which grade there is no apparent scar- 
city, pulp goes chiefly to the United King- 
dom and Latin America. Such action, 
therefore, would not be in keeping with 
our national policy of aiding the United 
Kingdom and of developing markets in 
Latin America. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF WOOD PULP, 
BY SELECTED CLASS 
THOUSANDS - SHORT TONS 
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1940 Paper Imports Highest in Decade 


Paper imports during 1940, valued at 
approximately $132,600,000, were 5 per- 
cent. higher than those of the previous 
year, and the largest by value since 1930. 
Newsprint and cigarette papers account- 
ed for 96 percent of the value of all paper 
imported during 1940. 

In recent years our paper imports have 
averaged over $100,000,000 in value per 
annum, and have equaled more than 15 
percent of the quantity of our annual pa- 
per consumption. No serious supply dif- 
ficulties have developed, however, since 
more than 95 percent of the volume has 
consisted of newsprint, not less than 88 
percent of which in recent years has 
originated in Canada. The compara- 
tively small imports of newsprint from 
Finland have stopped, but domestic and 
Canadian mills have been adequately 
prepared to take up this slack. 


Cigarette-Paper Imports From France 
Cease 


Aside from newsprint, cigarette paper 
has been the only other paper item of 
importance imported into the United 
States in recent years. For some years 
the United States was dependent in large 
measure upon France ffor cigarette 
paper, but in the early summer months 
of 1940, such imports from France prac- 
tically ceased. Although reports show 
imports accredited to France in the lat- 
ter part of the year, it is believed that 
these were stocks held in bonded ware- 
house; or, while accredited to France, 
actually were shipped from another 
country during the latter part of 1940. 
The potential shortage of cigarette paper 
has been largely relieved by the output 
of a new cigarette-paper mill in North 
Carolina, which began operations about 
the time war was declared in Europe, 
and which early in 1940 announced that 
its capacity would be doubled. This 
mill, together with several others estab- 
lished in the United States prior to the 
war, will seemingly be able to supply the 
entire American demand for this highly 
specialized product. 

Although imports of most other classes 
of paper declined during 1940, no problem 
has arisen in connection with the supply 
of such grades. Except for small quan- 
tities of hand-made and specialty papers, 
domestic producers have been able to 
duplicate imported papers, and in those 
small specialty items the loss has not been 
irreplaceable. 


United States Pulp Exports Tripled in 
1940 


United States exports of wood pulp 
reached an all-time record in 1940, ag- 
gregating approximately 481,000 tons, or 
245 percent more than during 1939, and 
exceeding the 1937 peak by 49 percent. 
The United Kingdom was the largest sin- 
gle purchaser. Exports of unbleached 


sulfate were the largest in volume, and 
rayon pulp was next in importance. 

The same factors which caused drastic 
curtailment in United States wood-pulp 
imports were largely responsible for the 
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sharp rise in exports. Latin-American 
countries, no longer able to obtain pulp 
supplies from northern Europe, turned 
to Canada and the United States, the 
only remaining sources. The United 
Kingdom and Japan also turned to North 
American markets when cut off from 
European supplies. 


Character of Wood-Pulp Trade Shifts 
During 1940 


While increased exports in 1940 were 
significant, the shift in types exported 
and in countries of destination was even 
more pronounced. During 1940 the 
United Kingdom was the largest single 
purchaser of United States wood pulp, 
assuming the position formerly held by 
Japan. 


United States Exports of Pulp to the 
United Kingdom and Japan, 1937-40 


{In thousands of short tons] 





Country 


| | 

| 1940 | 1939 | 1938 | 1937 
Japan val 96 | 31 | 61 | 216 
United Kingdom | 207 33 32 | 31 


Total 481 140 140 323 





Exports of unbleached sulfate pulp were 
so small in 1937 that no separate classifi- 
cation for this commodity was provided 
in the export schedule. With the rapid 
development of new pulp mills in the 
South engaged chiefly in its manufacture, 
this type of pulp became available for 
export; and by 1940 it had become the 
largest single item of pulp exported, ag- 
gregating 158,000 tons, of which 66 per- 
cent was shipped to the United Kingdom, 
12 percent to Australia, and smaller 
amounts to Mexico, Japan, and other 
countries. 


Exports of Bleached Sulfite to United 
Kingdom and Japan Increase 


Exports of bleached sulfite pulp, includ- 
ing rayon and paper grades, likewise in- 
creased during the year, mainly because 
of heavier shipments to Japan and the 
United Kingdom. Japan found it neces- 
sary to enter the American market, as 
Scandinavian supplies of rayon-grade 
bleached sulfite pulp were curtailed 
sharply during the last half of 1940, and 
no practical substitutes apparently have 
been developed in large quantities in 
Japan. While in 1937 Japan took 175 
percent of the exports of all types of 
bleached sulfite pulp from the United 
States (chiefly rayon pulp), Japan’s pur- 
chases of this class in 1940 dropped to 37 
percent of the total. This change was 
due not only to decreased quantity pur- 
chases compared with 1937, but also to 
increased demand by the United King- 
dom in 1940 compared with 1937 for 
paper-grade bleached sulfite pulp. In 
1937 the United Kingdom took only 5 
percent of all bleached sulfite pulp ex- 
ported from the United States, while in 
1940 its share rose to 31 percent of the 
total. 

Exports of unbleached sulfite pulp ex- 
perienced the same shifting in trade. 


March 22, 194) 


While exports of unbleached sulfite pulp 
totaling approximately 73,000 tons, were 
78 percent greater than during 1939, they 
were 30 percent under the all-time record 
of 1937. Shipments of this pulp during 
the year are estimated to have equaled 
about 5 percent of the amount consumeg 
by domestic industry during the periog, 

The shift in the trade of unbleacheg 
sulphite between 1937 and 1940 is Striking, 
Japan took 43 percent of the total in 1937 
and the United Kingdom only 13 percent, 
During 1940, however, the United King. 
dom purchased 32 percent of the total, 
Japan 11 percent, and Latin America g 
large part of the remainder. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF WOOD PULP 
AND PAPER 
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Paper Exports Set Record in 1940 


United States exports of paper, paper- 
board, and paper products during 1940 
reached record levels, more than dou- 
bling the previous high of 1939. Paper 
exports during the year totaled approxi- 
mately 625,000 tons valued at $66,400,000. 
Writing-paper shipments were the 
greatest in value; overissue and old news- 


papers were the largest in volume. The | 
United Kingdom and India together took | 


34 percent of the volume of paper ex- 


ported; overissue and old newspapers and | 


kraft container board accounted for 43 
percent of the volume shipped. 


Paper exports never have been a large | 


factor in either total United States ex- 
ports or in the economy of the paper in- 
dustry. The record-breaking exports of 
1940 accounted for only 4 percent of total 
paper produced and slightly less than 4 
percent of all paper consumed in the 
United States. The writing-paper divi- 
sion of the industry probably benefited 
most from exports in 1940; for, in addi- 
tion to being the most valuable paper 
commodity shipped, exports constituted 
8 percent of our domestic production of 
this commodity. 


Countries Cut Off From European Paper 
Supplies Turn to United States 








Latin American and other countries | 


prior to the war depended upon Scandi- 
navia, Germany, and the United King- 
dom for substantial portions of their pa- 
per requirements. With the invasion of 
Finland, subsequent intensification of the 
blockade, and shortage of shipping space, 
these countries could no longer obtain 
paper supplies from former source’. 
With limited exchange. these countries 
turned to the United States in the early 
spring of 1940, seeking new dependable 
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sources of supply. At the same time, the 
demand by the United Kingdom and the 
pritish Empire for heavy-duty papers 
and paperboards increased. These fac- 
tors combined to push domestic exports 
of paper and paperboard during 1940 
above those of any previous year. 


united States Exports of Paper, 1939-40 


—_—_—— 





1940 1939 


| 


} 

| 
Country | SNES Te an 
| Short | Short 


tons | tons 

tnited Kingdom. - 147, 400 32, 300 
par 39, 000 | 38, 200 
British India 60, 600 9, 800 
New Zealand | 8,700] — 6,300 
Union of South Africa 38, 500 | 9, 300 
Hong Kong | 31, 100 | 17, 700 

Total to British areas | 325,300 | 116, 000 
hilippine Islands | 51, 200 | 40, 100 
— 21,300 | 21, 100 
Central America 18, 700 | 22, 400 
South America 54, 400 | 20, 700 
China 35, 900 | 23, 200 
Netherlands Indies 28, 900 | 31, 200 

Total 535, 700 274, 700 

Total to all countries 622, 100 296, 200 





—— 


Overissue and Old Newspapers Largest 
Item Shipped in 1940 


Overissue and old newspapers led the 
export list in volume during 1940. Box- 
poards and paperboards, writing, kraft 
wrapping, newsprint, uncoated book, and 
other wrapping papers followed in the 
order mentioned. Together, these items 
constituted 87 percent of the total volume 
of paper shipped during 1940. 

Of the 31 items classified in the paper 
export schedule, only 7 showed decreased 
shipments in 1940 as compared with the 
preceding year. These were paper tow- 
els and napkins, sheathing and building 
papers, fiber insulating board or bat, 
wall paper, light boxes and cartons, 
cash-register and adding-machine pa- 
pers, and vulcanized fiber papers. Re- 
flecting war demands, exports of kraft 
wrapping paper increased 362 percent 
during 1940 as compared with 1939; 
other wrapping paper increased 139 per- 
cent; kraft container board, 137 percent: 
and all other boxboard shipments, 258 
percent. Reflecting demands of South 
American countries, exports of newsprint 
increased 225 percent; book paper, 177 
percent; and writing paper, 161 percent. 

Paper exports declined slightly during 
the later months of 1940 in comparison 
with the peaks reached in midsummer. 
It is expected, however, that if European 
supplies are not released during 1941, ex- 
ports of paper from the United States 
during the year will be equal to those of 
1940. 

The substantial volume of paper ex- 
ported to the Far East during 1940 con- 
sisted mainly of overissue and old news- 
papers, used primarily in the Orient for 
wrapping parcels. A small market for 
uncoated book and similar papers exists. 
Demand in the United Kingdom was pri- 
marily for heavy-duty papers and paper- 
boards, while the Latin-American coun- 
tries and the Philippine Islands were 
leading consumers of the finer grades. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The sharp increase in exports of news- 
print and uncoated book paper during 
1940 was due chiefly to increased pur- 
chases by Latin America and the Far 
East. Exports of newsprint to British 
India increased from less than 50 tons 
in 1939 to more than 6,000 tons in 1940; 
shipments to the Netherlands Indies in- 
creased from less than 30 to more than 
2,000 tons; and to the Philippines from 
3,200 to 11,200 tons. A sharp rise in pur- 
chases by Argentina, China, the Union 
of South Africa, and Egypt was chiefly 
responsible for increased exports of un- 
coated book paper during the year. 

Increased exports of kraft wrapping 
paper to the United Kingdom were the 
largest factor in the sharp rise in total 
shipments of this commodity. However, 
increased purchases by Colombia, British 
India, China, the Netherlands Indies, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa also contributed to the total gain. 

Exports of kraft container board and 
all other types of boxboard increased 137 
and 236 percent, respectively, during 
1940, as compared with the previous year. 
A sharp rise in shipments of kraft con- 
tainer board to the United Kingdom was 
largely responsible for increased exports 
of this item; likewise, an increase of more 
than 700 percent in shipments of all 
other types of boxboard to the United 
Kingdom was chiefly responsible for the 
rise in the exports of this commodity, 
although larger purchases by British 
India, China, the Netherlands Indies, and 
the Union of South Africa also con- 
tributed to the record exports of this item 
in 1940. — 

The 160-percent increase in 1940 ex- 
ports of writing paper resulted from the 
cessation of shipments of such products 
from Europe. Argentina, British India, 
China, the Netherlands Indies, Philippine 
Islands, Australia, Union of South Africa, 
and the United Kingdom all purchased 
larger quantities of American writing 
paper during the year. 





Japanese War Finance 
(Continued from p. 472) 


Bank of Japan, against which currency 
notes are issued, this development in 1940 
is indicative of the present inflationary 
course of Japanese war financing. 

An increase in Bank of Japan bond 
holdings from 2,385,878,000 yen on Janu- 
ary 13, 1940, to 3,629,466,000 on January 
11, 1941, was matched by an increase in 
note issue from 2,968,887,000 to 4,030,- 
694,000 yen during the same period. On 
December 30, 1940, the Bank of Japan 
note issue reached an all-time high of 
4.930,120,000 yen in meeting the strain of 
year-end settlements. In this connec- 
tion, it is to be noted that existing re- 
strictions placing a penalty on excess note 
issues (which amounted to 2,228,852,000 
yen on December 31, 1940) were to be re- 
moved in a bill submitted to the 76th 
Diet in January, under which the Min- 
ister of Finance was to be given power to 
fix the maximum note issue for each 
annual period. 
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Enormous Increase in Bonds Held by 
Treasury Deposits Bureau 


Another development during 1940 
which reflected the difficulty of the Bank 
of Japan in marketing current bond is- 
sues with private financial institutions 
was the increase in importance of the 
Treasury Deposits Bureau as a holder of 
Government bonds. From January to 
November 1940 this Bureau increased its 
holdings of bonds by 1,458,000,000 to 
6,132,000,000 yen. Successful efforts were 
made during this period, as part of a 
National Savings Campaign, to increase 
postal savings accounts in order to pro- 
vide funds for the purchase of new na- 
tional bond issues not taken by private 
financial institutions. During the first 
9 months of 1940 the value increase in 
postal savings accounts averaged 
168,000,000 yen per month. By Jan- 
uary 4, 1941, the total deposits stood at 
7,504,000,000 yen, a record high. As of 
September 1940, the total number of de- 
positors was 91,229,000, a figure so large 
as to give credence to reports that the 
average wage earner has several ac- 
counts—one for his private use, one re- 
quired by his employer, and one required 
by his neighborhood patriotic association. 


Key to Japan’s War-Finance Formula 


Issuance of Government bonds, dis- 
bursement of Government funds, “ac- 
cumulation of capital,” and absorption of 
Government bonds—this is the formula 
that Japan has followed in its war 
financing. The key step, however, in this 
series of processes is the accumulation of 
capital. As long as national income is 
increasing or national savings can be in- 
creased, this formula can be successfully 
applied. A falling off in the expansion of 
national income, not offset by an increase 
in savings, must reveal the inflationary 
character of Japanese war finance, and 
thereby eliminate any noninflationary 
qualities which it has assumed to possess. 


Future Prospects: More Inflation, 
Greater Burdens on the Masses 


Since the middle of 1939 there has been 
a perceptible slowing up in the expansion 
of production in Japan. Acute shortages 
have appeared in the supply of materials 
and labor, managerial efficiency has de- 
clined, and transportation facilities have 
deterioriated. If projected expenditures 
for 1941 are carried through, there will 
undoubtedly be further inflation. The 
burden of war expenditures will rise, and 
will fall more heavily on the masses. in 
the form of either enforced or involun- 
tary savings. 





Industrial Exhibition, Finland 

Sponsored by the German Chamber of 
Commerce of Helsinki, Finland, an in- 
dustrial exhibition is scheduled to be held 
in the Fair Palace at Helsinki from April 
2 to April 9. 

The fair reportedly will give a cross- 
section view of present-day German in- 
dustry. 
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News by Countries 
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Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


International 
Transport and Communication 
Shipping Losses, 18 Months of War 


Aggregate shipping losses during the 
first 18 months of this war amounted to 
5,019,000 gross tons, compared with 7,- 
926,000 tons during the 18 months of un- 
restricted submarine warfare beginning 
February 1, 1917. The varying monthly 
losses during the course of the present 
war are graphically depicted in the chart 
below: 





WAR_ LOSSES OF MERCHANT SHIPPING 
BRITISH, ALLIED AND NEUTRAL 
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January Panama Canal Traffic Con- 
tinues Low 


Oceangoing vessels making transit of 
the Panama Canal in January 1941 num- 
bered 404, against 396 in December 1940, 
387 in November 1940, and 466 in Jan- 
uary 1940. Seventy-eight small com- 
mercial vessels transited the Canal in 
January, against 91 in January 1940. 

Panama Canal net tonnage and long 
tons of cargo carried by these vessels 
totaled 1,637,598 and 1,965,675, respec- 
tively, a decrease of 7.5 percent in com- 
parison with December 1940, and the 
amount of tolls collected, $1,437,169, was 
lower by 17.7 percent. In comparison 
with January 1940, these features de- 
clined as follows: Panama Canal net 
tonnage, 20.4 percent; cargo tonnage, 
15.9 percent; tolls collected, 19.9 percent. 

The decline in tonnage, it is pointed 
out, was relatively greater than the loss 
in transits, by reason of a decrease in the 
size of vessels using the Canal. The 
average Panama Canal net tonnage per 
transit in January 1941 was 4,053, 
against 4,296 in the previous month and 
4,413 in January 1940. 

Traffic continues at a low ebb, chiefly 
because of the loss in the Europe-North 
America and Europe-South America 
trades, which declined from 108 transits 


in January 1940 to 31 transits in Jan- 
uary of this year. Transits in the 
United States intercoastal trade de- 
creased 10 percent from January 1940, 
while small increases were recorded in 
the United States-Far East and east 
coast United States-South America 
trades. (Report of Acting Governor, 
Panama Canal, January 1941.) 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Food Products: Import 
Duties and License Taxes Suspended.— 
Import duties and import license taxes 
(where such taxes formerly applied) 
have been suspended in Algeria, until 
further notice, on a relatively long list of 
food products, according to orders of Oc- 
tober 21 and November 16, 1940, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria 
for November 5 and December 13, 1940. 

Import duties and license taxes had 
previously been suspended on some of 
these articles for specified periods. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 18 and February 8, 1941, for announce- 
ments of suspension of import duties and 
license taxes on similar articles in France. ] 

Textile Fabrics: Export License Re- 
quirement Extended to Shipments to 
France and French Territories.* 

Tars, Bitumens, and Asphalts: Export 
License Requirement Extended to Ship- 
ments to France and French Territorics.* 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Large Credit to Spain—A credit of 
160,000,000 pesos is being negotiated with 
the Spanish Government, and pending 
the settlement of final details the Vice 
President has authorized the immediate 
delivery of 29.347 metric tons of wheat, 
according to an announcement by the 
Ministry of Agriculture March 13. The 
latter action is attributed to the urgency 
of beginning shipments at once. A sale 
of 400,000 tons of wheat is anticipated 
under this credit, as well as the export- 
able surplus of the current cotton crop, 
estimated at about 40,000 metric tons. 
Consideration is being given to the sale 
of other products under this credit. 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires, March 
14, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cheese: Export Standards and Control 
Regulations Established—The manufac- 


ture of cheese in Argentina and its ex. 
portation from that country have been 
made subject to governmental contro] 
and regulation, by decrees of January 9 
and November 5, 1940. These regulations 
provide for inspection of plants with re. 
gard to sanitary and hygienic conditions, 
methods of elaboration, and the kind 
quality, and quantity of raw materials 
used, including rennet. Cheeses destined 
for export must have the “flavor,” “age” 
“aroma,” and other required elements of 
the particular cheese, otherwise exporta- 
tion is not permitted. The decree also 
provides that manufacturers desiring to 
export cheese are required to register with 
the Ministry of Agriculture. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires, February 15, 1941.) 


Australia 


Exchange and Finance 


Record Bank Clearings.—A compilation 
of bank clearings in 1940 by the secretary 
of the Associated Banks discloses that a 
new high record was attained in each 
State. The aggregate clearings for all 
States was £A2,966,030,000, an increase 








over 1939 of £A366,839,000, or 14.11 per- | 


cent. The clearings in Melbourne (Vic- 
toria) totaled £A1,014,237,000, an increase 
of £A149,606,000, or 17.3 percent. The 
comparable figures for Sydney (New 
South Wales) were £A1,364,502,000, an in- 
crease of £A146,251,000. or 12 percent. 
Among the factors responsible for the in- 
crease were larger receipts from exports, 
the stimulation of business and industry 
by heavier war expenditure, and larger 
subscriptions by the public to Govern- 
ment loans. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Australia: Establishment of New Chain 
Drug Stores Prohibited in New South 


Wales.—Expansion of “chain’”’ drug stores | 


in the State of New South Wales is pro- 
hibited by an amendment to the Phat- 
macy Act 1897 and the Poisons Act 1902, 
passed by the Parliament of New South 
Wales on December 5, 1940. The amend- 
ment, which is known as Act No. 54, 1940, 
was assented to by the Governor of New 
South Wales on December 11, 1940, and 
became effective as of that date. 


The amendment provides that, while 


no action will be taken against pharma: 


cies already in existence at November 27, 
1940, no existing company, no associa- 
tion of individuals, and no individual may 
increase the number of its pharmacies; 
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no pharmacy (not even one) may in 
future be Owned by any company or 
gssociation of individuals, other than a 
partnership, that did not own it as at 
November 27, 1940; and no individual or 
partnership May Own more than one 
pharmacy unless they were owned by the 
individual or partnership as at November 
97, 1940. Thus, in effect, the present 
“chains” may not be expanded or their 
ownership transferred; and in future all 
new pharmacies must be owned by an in- 
dividual or partnership owning only one 
pharmacy. ; 

The first organized campaign against 
the spread of “company pharmacy” was 
begun in 1936, when it was reported that 
a well-known British drug-store chain 
was considering establishing drug stores 
in Australia. Those stores were never es- 
tablished, and now the amending legis- 
Jation in New South Wales would appear 
to prevent their establishment in the fu- 
ture, as restrictive legislation already ex- 
isted in other States. (American Congul, 
sydney.) 


Transport and Communication 


Receipts of Victorian Government Rail- 
ways Improve.—The report of the Vic- 
torian Government Railways for the 
financial year ended June 30, 1940, shows 
an improvement in gross receipts, ac- 
companied by a slight decrease in operat- 
ing expenses, despite the prolonged coal 
strike in New South Wales, which im- 
periled supplies of fuel and made it neces- 
sary to restrict services. The financial 
results of the railways, tramways, and 
road services, after debiting interest 
charges, was a deficit of £396,201, com- 
pared with the deficit of £952,066 in the 
previous year. The improvement was 
mainly in revenue, which was £582,120 
higher than in 1938-39. Railway gross 
revenue was better by £578,126, or 6.22 
percent, and railways operating expenses 
were slightly less, by £1,319. 

The salient figures relating to railway 
operations are compared with those of 
the preceding year in the following table: 





| | 
Item | 1938-39 | 1939-40 


Mileage | 4,759 | 4,759 
Passengers number _| 142, 123,567 | 144, 649,075 
Freight and livestock. _tons__| 5, 975, 853 | 6, 186, 989 
Operation ratio percent. _| 86. 82 | 81.72 
£ £ 

Passenger revenue | 3,854, 681 4, 031, 891 
Freight and livestock rev- | 

enue 4, 275, 047 4, 636, 862 
Total revenue 9, 283, 465 9, 861, 592 
Operating expenses 8, 059, 727 8, 058, 409 
Net earnings 1, 223, 738 1, 803, 183 


Capital expenditure 51, 518,542 | 51, 135, 416 








Passenger revenue increased by £177,- 
210 (4.6 percent), of which country traffic 
contributed £134,452 and suburban traffic 
£42,758. This improvement was assisted 
by military movements. Freight revenue 
increased by £427,663, but that from live- 
stock traffic fell by £66,748. Both these 
variations are ascribed to the effect of 
drought conditions in 1938-39, when 
wheat tonnage was only about one-half 
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of normal and livestock was maintained 
through enforced transfers. In 1939-40, 
revenue from wheat increased by approxi- 
mately £224,000 and that from wool by 
£40,000. Improved economic conditions, 
reflecting in part the recovery from the 
drought, resulted in an increase of £130,- 
000 in the revenue from higher-grade 
traffic. The increase in revenue under 
all these heads would have been greater 
but for the restrictions on train services 
during the coal strike in March, April, 
and May. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Potassium Compounds and 
Other Specified Chemical Products: Im- 
ports Subject to License.* 


Bolivia 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation in February.—De- 
spite the fact that the amount of foreign 
exchange distributed by the Government 
during February was somewhat greater 
than for a number of preceding months, 
the exchange situation has not bettered 
noticeably. This is true because, even 
with this increase in exchange distribu- 
tion, importers have been able to get only 
a fraction of their dollar requirements. 
(American Consulate, La Paz, February 
28, 1941.) 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.——The exchange 
market was dull during the last few 
days of the week ended February 21, by 
reason of the approaching Carnival holi- 
days. This is only a temporary condi- 
tion, however; the supply of export bills 
was quite good during the first half of the 
month. (American Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro, February 21, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Law for Special Import-Duty Exemp- 
tions and Reductions, and Temporary 
Admission, Again To Be Revised.—The 
various Brazilian statutory provisions 
for special exemptions and reductions of 
import duty on imported merchandise, 
as well as the provisions for temporary 
admission under bond, are to be revised 
by a commission appointed by the Min- 
ister of Finance, under authority granted 
to him by a decree law (No. 3011) of Jan- 
uary 31, 1941, published in the Diario 
Oficial, February 3, Rio de Janeiro. The 
decree law states that modifications are 
to be made so as to restrict these favors 
only to cases of recognized necessity. 


|See COMMERCE REpPorRTS of April 16, 1938, 
for an announcement of a previous revision 
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of decree law No. 300 governing the various 
special exemptions and reductions of import 


- duty.] 


Basic Products and Materials, Chemi- 
cal Products, Machinery and Tools, Avi- 
ation Equipment, and Certain Minerals: 
Exportation to Other than American 
Countries Subject to License.—Basic 
products and materials, certain chemi- 
cal products, machinery and tools, avi- 
ation equipment, certain minerals and 
potash may not be exported from Brazil 
to countries other than those on the 
American continent, except under a pre- 
vious license, by provisions of decree laws 
(Nos. 3032 and 3067) of February 7 and 
20, 1941, effective from the date of pub- 
lication in the Diario Oficial of February 
10 and 22, respectively. Included in the 
list of articles made subject to this con- 
trol, among others, are the following 
basic materials and products containing 
them: Aluminum, antimony, chromium, 
graphite, asbestos, rubber, silk, tin, mag- 
nesium, quinine, vanadium, tungsten, 
aircraft parts, machine-tools, petroleum 
products, nitric acid, anhydrides, copper, 
brass and bronze, zinc, nickel, potash 
and potash fertilizers. 

Decree law No. 3067 also authorizes the 
Ministry of Finance to add other manu- 
factured products and raw materials to 
the list, and to remove products from the 
list. (Reports February 20 and 27, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Rio de Janeiro.) 


British Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber and Tin: Special “War” Ezx- 
port Duty Increased.—The special “war” 
export duty on rubber and tin or tin ore 
produced in and exported from the Fed- 
erated Malay States was increased from 
242 to 5 percent ad valorem, effective 
February 1, 1941, according to a dispatch 
from Singapore, February 14. 

The increased special war duty now 
applies to the export of rubber from all 
British Malaya, and on the export of tin 
or tin ore from all administrative units 
of British Malaya except the Straits Set- 
tlements, Kelantan and Brunei. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
8, 1941, for an announcement of the increase 
in the special war export duty on rubber ex- 
ported from the Straits Settlements.] 

Certain Cotton Thread and Essential 
Oils: Imports from Non-sterling Areas 
made Subject to License in Straits Set- 
tlements—The importation of cotton 
sewing thread on reels, and synthetic es- 
sential oils has been made subject to 
license in the Straits Settlements, effec- 
tive February 19, 1941, according to a dis- 
patch from Singapore, February 24. 

Jute Twine and Yarn: Exportation 
Made Subject to Straits Settlements’ Li- 
cense—The exportation of jute twine 
and yarn has been made subject to li- 
cense in the Straits Settlements, by an 
order of January 4, 1941, published in the 
Straits Settlements Government Gazette, 
January 7. 
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Bulgaria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Tax Rates Fired Uniformly on 
Ad Valorem Basis.—The rates for taxes 
which must be paid on all exports from 
Bulgaria have been fixed uniformly on an 
ad valorem basis by an ordinance of the 
Bulgarian Finance Minister, published in 
Derzaven Vestnik for January 10, 1941. 
These taxes apply in addition to export 
duties. 

Exports from Bulgaria are now subject 
to the following taxes: Communal tax, 20 
percent ad valorem; surtax, 20 percent ad 
valorem; invoice stamp tax, 3 percent 
ad valorem; Red Cross tax, 5 percent ad 
valorem; and export tax, 2 percent ad 
valorem. 

The communal tax heretofore was paid 
at various specific rates. The other ex- 
port taxes were levied on an ad valorem 
basis. 

Supplementary Agreement With Fin- 
land Provides for Reciprocal Export 
Quotas for Specified Products—An 
agreement between Bulgaria and Fin- 
land, establishing quotas for specified 
products which each party agrees to ex- 
port to the other during the year begin- 
ning December 1, 1940, was signed at 
Sofia on November 19, 1940. This agree- 
ment was published as a supplement to 
the Bulgarian-Finnish clearing agree- 
ment of October 27, 1936, in the official 
Finnish foreign treaty series No. 28 on 
December 5, 1940. 

Finnish exports to Bulgaria are to in- 
clude rennet sacs, various paper products, 
wood spools, whetstones, files, locks, sepa- 
rators, and some unspecified articles. In 
return, Bulgaria is to furnish leaf to- 
bacco, bone meal, and unspecified articles. 


Canada 

Heavy taxes and purchases of Govern- 
ment securities have not yet noticeably 
affected retail sales. In January, sales 
of consumer durable goods dropped well 
below the December volume but were 
still considerably ahead of last year. 
Sales of household electrical goods were 
up 25 percent and furniture 9 percent, 
but unit passenger automobile sales fell 
15 percent below January 1940. 

The inevitable effect of the war effort 
on the production and sale of nonessen- 
tial and luxury lines is expected to be- 
come evident before long, and adjust- 
ment of business to this change will have 
to begin soon. That new or increased 
taxes will be imposed on top of the 
present heavy levies seems certain. 
What they will be will not be known 
until the budget is presented. The Min- 
ister of Finance has already indicated 
that the armament program “will tax 
Canada’s productive capacity to the 
limit, will necessitate a continuing and 
more rapid shift from peacetime to war- 
time production, and will require for 
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many of us drastic changes in our mode 
of living and habits of life.” 


Priorities Established for All War 
Materials 


Further gearing of the country’s econ- 
omy to a wartime basis is evident in the 
authorization recently given by the Gov- 
ernment for the establishment of man- 
datory priorities and the undertaking of 
a more detailed plant survey to deter- 
mine what existing industrial facilities 
can be put to use in the armament pro- 
gram. An order in council of February 
20 created a new administrative post, 
that of Director General of the Priori- 
ties Branch, Department of Munitions 
and Supply. This new official is given 
wide powers and is instructed to set up 
immediately a list of munitions, supplies, 
and materials on which priorities are 
required. Unless a special permit is ob- 
tained, the war supplies on the list can 
be produced, delivered, and transported 
only in the order fixed by the Director 
General. Government contracts. will 
take precedence. The Director General 
may also issue instructions giving pri- 
ority over nonessentials to the produc- 
tion of goods needed for the welfare of 
the civil population and for export trade. 
Informal priorities have already been es- 
tablished for steel and machine tools; 
some months ago restrictions were placed 
on the use of aluminum for nonwar 
purposes. 

Working in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply, the 
Canadian Manufacturers. Association 
and the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce will make surveys on a zone basis 
to obtain detailed information on the 
industrial resources of every area in 
Canada. Chief objective of the regional 
surveys is to determine the extent to 
which existing plant facilities, machine 
tools, and personnel can be used, even 
on a part-time basis, for subcontract 
work on war orders. 


Steel and Machine-Tool Industries Oper- 
ating at Capacity 


Operations in the heavy industries con- 
tinue at capacity. Steel production in 
January set a new high record. For 
months the plants have been working on 
a 24-hour schedule, and further substan- 
tial increases in output cannot be ex- 
pected until new blast-furnace and roll- 
ing-mill facilities are brought into oper- 
ation. One primary steel producer ex- 
pects to bring a new cold roll plate mill 
into production in April, together with 
seven new annealing furnaces with a 
daily capacity of 300 tons each. Another 
company will be producing steel plate in 
its new plant within a few months and 
will complete by July the construction of 
a new blast furnage to increase the out- 
put of pig iron. The large demand for 
steel has caused a tightening up of prior- 
ity in allocating steel for war require- 
ments; contract specifications and defi- 
nite need for priority must be shown. 
Supplementing Canadian production, im- 
ports of steel from the United States have 
been heavy. 
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The machine-tool industry has also 
been operating on full schedule. The ip. 
dustry, however, is small and able to Sup. 
ply only an estimated 20 percent of Cap. 
ada’s present war needs. The remai: 
80 percent must be imported from th 
United States. Electrical-equipmey 
plants have been busy on orders for heavy 
apparatus for the war industries as wey 
as on household appliances. Two large 
electrical-equipment firms have bee 
awarded contracts for antiaircraft ang 
antitank guns. Other industries are de. 
voting part of their plant facilities to wa 
orders. For example, the agriculturg). 
implements industry is producing shel, 
and other war supplies, while a large raj. 
way-rolling-stock firm is working on army 
truck contracts. 


Automobile Plants’ Production Largely 





Military Vehicles 


Automobile production of 23,195 units 
in January was almost double the 194 
output and was practically the same q | 
in December. The large gain, in com. 
parison with last year, is almost wholly 
due to Government’ contracts fo 
mechanized equipment. As already ind. 
cated in these columns (cf. the Febn. 
ary 22 number), the ban on imports of 
passenger cars has been relaxed and re 
placed by a quota arrangement. For th 
first quarter of 1941 imports of ney 
passenger cars will be allowed on the basis 
of 20 percent of the dollar value of th 
average number of units imported in 
the months of January, February, and 
March of 1938, 1939, and 1940. Quota; 
are to be set up for each succeeding quar- 
ter after investigation by the newly ap. | 
pointed Motor Vehicles Controller. Ac- 
cording to a Government announcement, 
“it is not anticipated that subsequent 
quotas will differ greatly from the in- 








itial one except as the pressure of war 
work requires further restrictions on the 
provision of new motor cars for cv | 
use.” 

Modification of the import ban permits | 
American firms which do not have branch | 
plants in the Dominion to keep at leas 
a share of the Canadian market and t 
maintain a part of their sales organiza- 
tion. The 20-percent quota will be of 
greater benefit to distributors in the 
larger centers, as it is too small to bk 
divided among all dealers. Partial re 
moval of the import ban has terminate 
plans of two American companies to re 
sume manufacturing operations in Can 
ada. Under the quota arrangement any 
new factories opened subsequent to De 
cember 2, 1940, would not be permitte 
to manufacture more than the 20 percen 
their parent companies could send it 
under the quota. It is the obvious inten 
tion of the Government to prevent estab 
lishment of additional facilities for th 
manufacture of passenger cars, as thi 
would involve a further drain on alread 
scarce supplies of tools and skilled labor 


Hosiery Mills Make Changes in Silk- 
Stocking Output 


The manufacture of all-silk stocking 
for the Canadian market ceased @ 
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march 1. Hosiery mills have adjusted 

their machinery to the restrictions on 

raw-silk imports, which require substitu- 

tion of rayon or mercerized cotton for 
, heels, and toes. 

Shoe factories have been fairly busy on 
spring lines and on Government orders. 
Operations in cotton-textile mills receded 
slightly from the high rate of the latter 
part of 1940. Mills which are not pro- 
ducing heavyweight cotton and canvas 
for war needs are working on orders for 
civil requirements. Imports and con- 
sumption of American cotton have been 
largely displaced by Brazilian since Au- 
gust. Price factors continue to favor the 
yse of the Brazilian product. Produc- 
tion in woolen mills has likewise fallen 
off from last year’s peak level when wool 
consumption in Canada during 1940 
reached the record high of 102,000,000 
pounds, grease basis. The increase from 
65,000,000 pounds in 1939 was chiefly at- 
tributable to military demands. Cana- 
dian production is only about 18,000,000 
pounds, and the remainder of require- 
ments is obtained from Empire countries 
through the United Kingdom Wool Con- 
trol. 


Newsprint Production. Holds at December 
Level 


Canadian newsprint mills operated at 
11.5 percent of capacity in January— 
about the same rate as in December. 
Water-borne exports of lumber from 
British Columbia increased nearly 74 
million board feet over December. The 
United Kingdom, which purchased 90 
percent of British Columbia’s exports in 
1940, took a shade less in January than 
in December, but South Africa bought 
increased quantities and so did the Brit- 
ish West Indies. Shipments to the Unit- 
ed States were about the same as in De- 
cember. Lumber mills in eastern Canada 
have increased operations to build up 
stocks, which were low at the year end 


_ because of the heavy export business and 
| extensive domestic buying for defense 


projects during 1940. 


War Building in Construction Awards— 
Government Housing Plan Announced 


The dollar volume of contract awards 
in February, at $24,705,000, was 7 percent 
less than in January but was more than 
double that of February 1940. As has 
been the case for many months, plant 
expansion and other building connected 
with the defense program accounted for 
the major part of the February total. 

Even before the war there was a hous- 
ing shortage in Canada and in the 18 
months of the war period there has been 
only a nominal increase in residential 
building. To solve the pressing problem 
of housing war workers, particularly in 
the small towns where new munitions 
plants are being built, a Government- 
cwned company, Wartime Housing Lim- 
ited, has just been established. It will 
nave an initial $10,000,000 capital which 
may later be increased. The kind of 
housing to be undertaken has not been 
announced, but the Government has been 
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studying the feasibility of using pre- 
fabricated types. 


Railway Earnings Improve 


Wartime activity has favorably af- 
fected the earning power of the rail- 
ways. Gross earnings of the two trans- 
continental systems in February in- 
creased 16 percent over 1940, setting the 
best record for that month since 1929. 
Because of the increase in freight traffic, 
the Government-owned Canadian Na- 
tional Railways is expected to be self- 
supporting in 1941, carrying the likeli- 
hood that no Federal funds will be 
needed to cover the usual operating def- 
icit. Some orders for rolling stock are 
being placed with railway-equipment 
companies, the Canadian National 
awarding contracts for 625 ballast, ore, 
and flat cars. Railway shops of the two 
transcontinental systems are _ being 
equipped to make tanks and guns. 


Agricultural Developments 


Wheat continues to be delivered to the 
Wheat Board at a rate that is gradually 
eliminating the enforced lag in market- 
ings. During the 29 weeks ending Feb- 
ruary 21, Prairie Province farmers had 
marketed 320,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 372,000,000 bushels a year ago. 
The quantity yet to be delivered will be 
influenced by seed and feed requirements, 
but it probably amounts to about 160,- 
000,000 bushels. As the Wheat Board has 
agreed to take delivery before August and 
to pay the guaranteed minimum price 
for the remainder of the 1940 crop still 
held on farms, growers will be receiving 
an unprecedented portion of their income 
from wheat during the spring and early 
summer season. Plans are being made 
to construct additional storage facilities 
at the Head of the Lakes. 

Butter stocks have not been depleted 
as rapidly as had been feared when cur- 
tailment of consumption was urged last 
December. There are indications that 
considerable consumer hoarding occurred 
during the period of rapidly rising prices 
which culminated in the fixing of maxima 
butter prices on December 27. Since 


that time market quotations have 
dropped slightly below the permitted 
maximum. 


Growing interest is attached to the 
Government’s promise to establish mini- 
mum butter prices during the season of 
heavy production. It is quite possible, 
however, that such action will not be 
necessary if producers send more of their 
supplies of milk to the cheese factories, 
thus creating a relative scarcity of butter. 
Cheese producers are promised much 
higher cash returns during the 1941 sea- 
son as a result of: (1) a slightly higher 
price for cheese sold to the British 
Ministry of Food; (2) a supplementary 
payment of 0.6 cent per pound on such 
shipments to be paid by the Dominion 
Government; (3) a bonus of 2 cents per 
pound on cheese produced in Ontario to 
be paid by that Province; and (4) joint 
arrangements between the Dominion and 
Provincial governments of eastern Can- 
ada to bear the cost of transporting sub- 
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stantial quantities of feed grains from 
the head of the Great Lakes. The 
Dominion Government will continue to 
pay premiums of 1 or 2 cents per pound 
for the production of high-quality cheese. 
Additional powers have been given to the 
Dairy Products Board to control the types 
of cheese to be produced and compel 
regular shipments of cheese to Britain. 

Canadian supplies of pork during 1941 
promise to be even larger than the record 
quantity of 1940, but the rapid expansion 
in numbers of hogs appears to be ap- 
proaching its peak. Imports of pork 
products from the United States have 
dwindled rapidly, and exports of pork and 
of hogs to the United States are rising. 
Canadian herds of beef cattle which were 
depleted by drought during 1937 and 1938 
are now being rebuilt. Exports to the 
United States during 1941 will probably 
fall short of the number permitted entry 
at the low-duty rate, though possibly not 
to the extent noted during 1940. 


January Imports Set New Record for 
That Month 


Imports in January were valued at 
Canadian $98,382,000, a slightly smaller 
figure than in December but the highest 
total for any January on record. Im- 
ports from the United States, at the un- 
usually high figure of $70,372,000, were 
made up in large part of war essentials, 
with steel, machinery, and vehicles ac- 
counting for about $30,000,000. Exports 
for the month were valued at Canadian 
$86,921,000—$11,000,000 less than in De- 
cember, with shipments to the United 
Kingdom higher but a net loss shown for 
the Empire as well as foreign countries, 
including the United States. Exports to 
the latter, at $36 043,000, were $7,700,000 
below the December level, with the drop 
due in great part to smaller shipments of 
wheat for storage and reexport. Ship- 
ments of newsprint and raw furs to this 
market were also lower, but exports of 
cattle, woodpulp, red cedar shingles, and 
fertilizers increased over the month. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Expenditures for 1941- 
42—The Ministry of Finance presented 
to Parliament, February 17 and 18, the 
estimated expenditures for the fiscal year 
1941-42. The total ordinary Government 
expenditures are estimated at $433,131,- 
639—a decrease of 4 percent from the 
estimates for the current year. The és- 
timated war expenditures are $1,268,575,- 
000, made up of $666,575,000 for the army, 
$181,000,000 for the navy, and $421,000,- 
000 for the air force. In addition, it is 
estimated that $400,000,000 will be re- 
quired for the repatriation of Canadian 
securities to provide Canadian dollars for 
British war purchases in Canada. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Commercial Motor 
Trucks Permitted on Limited-Quota 
Basis—Imports of commercial motor 
trucks into Canada will be permitted for 
the first 6 months of 1941 to the extent 
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of 50 percent of the dollar value of trucks 
imported by the applicant during the first 
6 months of 1940, according to an an- 
nouncement of March 11, 1941, from 
Ottawa. 

Trucks permitted to be imported are to 
be used in “essential services.” 

[See also FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
February 22, 1941, for announcement concern- 
ing the importation of passenger automobiles 
on a limited-quota basis.] 

Importation of Used Busses Per- 
mitted.—_The Canadian Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue is authorized to permit 
the importation into Canada of used or 
second-hand busses, upon payment of the 
regular duty and taxes, under an order in 
council] of January 10, 1941, Ottawa. 

Full duty and taxes must be paid on 
used busses imported temporarily, subject 
to refund upon exportation of the vehicle, 
less a deduction equal to the duty and 
taxes on 1/120th of the value of the ve- 
hicles for each month or portion thereof 
during which they remained in Canada, 
but not less than $25 in any event.* 

Import Permits Withheld for Specified 
Types of Raw Leaf Tobacco From Non- 
sterling Areas.—Import permits will not 
be granted for importations from coun- 
tries outside the sterling area or New- 
foundland, of the types of raw leaf 
tobacco known as “burley,” “Turkish,” or 
“dark air-cured,” but any quantities in 
customs bonded warehouse or in transit 
to Canada by December 2, 1940, may be 
utilized without’ restriction, under 
regulations effective January 2, 1941, 
published in Canadian Customs Mem- 
crandum WM No. 34, Supplemcnt 6, of 
February 28, Ottawa. 

No import permit is required for any 
type of raw leaf tobacco produced in and 
imported from the sterling area or New- 
foundland. 

Specified Tobacco Pipes Removed from 
List of Prohibited Imports——Tobacco 
pipes valued for duty purposes at not 
more than 25 cents each, and being part 
of item 656 of Part 1 of Schedule 1 of the 
War Exchange Conservation Act, 1940 
(covering “tobacco pipes of all kinds”’), 
are exempted from the import prohibi- 
tion under the Act, by order of the Cana- 
dian Minister of National Revenue of 
March 5, 1941, published in the Canada 
Gazette of March 8, Ottawa. 

Carrots: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Canceled in Ontario and Quebec.* 

Customs Treatment of Imports from 
Bulgaria and Hungary—Bulgaria and 
Hungary are considered enemy territory, 
effective March 1, 1941, under the Cana- 
dian trading with the enemy regulations, 
and the Canadian Commissioner of Cus- 
toms has issued instructions to Collectors 
to inform all importers having goods 
from those countries at Canadian cus- 
toms ports that the goods will not be de- 
livered until they have applied for and 
obtained a release from the Custodian, 
Department of the Secretary of State, 
according to Canadian Customs Memo- 
randum WM No. 1 (Revised), Supple- 
ment 7, of March 6, Ottawa. 

Goods originating in Hungary which 
are in Canada or actually in transit to 
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Canada before March 1, when released 
by the Custodian, may be entered ai 


treaty rates. 
Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Caja de Crédito Minero Authorized to 
Subscribe to Stock of Mining and Coal 
Companies.—Law No. 6798 of January 
27, published in the Diario Oficial of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1941, extends the powers of the 
Caja de Crédito Minero beyond those 
granted by Law No. 6175, by authorizing 
itto “* * * * participate in enter- 
prises or purchase shares or rights to 
shares of undertakings related directly 
or indirectly to mining or the coal indus- 
tries of which the owner, or participant 
in ownership, is the Treasury, the Fo- 
mento Corporation, or any other fiscal, 
semifiscal, or private corporation, with- 
out, in these cases, there being applied 
in any way the limitations estab- 
lished. * * ©” 

The President is authorized to prepare 
a law harmonizing these provisions with 
the organic law of the Caja de Crédito 
Minero. 

The new law will enable those mining 
undertakings partly financed by the Fo- 
mento Corporation to secure additiona! 
local capital so that U. S. Export-Impori 
Bank machinery credits can be accepted. 
(American Embassy, Santiago, February 


11, 1941.) 
@ 
China 
Economic Conditions 

Importers at Shanghai were active dur- 
ing the second week of March, placing or- 
ders abroad for flour, rice, cotton, petro- 
leum products, and general merchandise. 
This activity was motivated in part by 
the desire to hurry shipments to Shang- 
hai before the impending shipping short- 
age becomes worse. More optimistic feel- 
ing with regard to possible developments 
in the Far Eastern area also was a factor. 


Rising Prices Create Potentially Danger- 
ous Situation 


Shanghai prices, however, continued 
rising and reached new heights, partly as 
a result of continued hoarding and partly 
because of concern over the currency sit- 
uation. The retail rice merchants re- 
fused to sell in the usual quantities, even 
to old customers, anticipating still higher 
prices later. There is fear in some quar- 
ters of actual mob violence should prices 
of rice continue to rise, and the local 
Chinese press has urged the Shanghai 
Municipal Council to take drastic action 
for the liquidation of hoarded rice stocks, 
and other necessities, to relieve the situa- 
tion. 

Purchases of Shanghai stocks of im- 
ported rice are reportedly being made to 
supply Nanking and other river ports 
which are suffering from short crops in 
the Yangtze Valley and the movement of 
rice from that area to Japan. 


Measures Taken to Conserve Fuel 


The Shanghai Power Co., in coopera- 
tion with the municipal authorities, is 
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studying methods for obtaining adequate 
supplies of /wel, while in the meantime at. | 
tempting to conserve existing stocks. The | 
power company of the French Concession 
is also beginning to conserve fuel by re. 
fusing services to new applicants for lighg 
and power. Shanghai went on q “day. 
light saving time” basis at midnight 
March 15. 


Soviet Ships Enter Carrying Trade 


Seven commercial vessels of the Soviet 
Union are now undergoing overhau]j 
and repair at Shanghai drydocks, aj 
have arrived in port since late January 
and are reported to be planning to inay. 
gurate a carrying trade between Vlad. 
vostok and other Far Eastern ports 
Soviet trade agencies have been making 
inquiries in Shanghai for substantia] 
quantities of goods imported from the 
United States and other countries. They 
have also shown a new interest during the 
last fortnight in buying miscellaneous 
manufactured, or semimanufactured, 
products from Shanghai stocks, particu. 
larly sole leather. The first of the ves. 
sels to complete its repairs will leaye 
shortly for Manila to load for Siberia, 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Rates.—Exchange rates at 
Shanghai declined slightly on March 13 
as a result of renewed demand by im- 
porters and the announcement by the 
Nanking regime of regulations prescrib- 
ing imprisonment for nonacceptance of 
Central Reserve Bank notes. Interbank 
spot sales on the morning of March 14 
at Shanghai were at the rate of 1 yuan 
for US$0.05!%s2, with March delivery the 
same and April delivery 142 cent lower, 
Bank of Japan notes were quoted at1 | 
yen for 1.91 yuan and military scrip at | 
1 yen for 1.98 yuan—both record high 
quotations, explained by speculation and 
hoarding. Hua Hsing notes were re- 
deemable at the rate of 1 for 1.75 Chinese 
yuan. On March 14 the Tientsin yuan 
rate was US$0.0614. ‘Federal Reserve 
Bank” yuan exchanged at the rate of 
73.50 for 100 Chinese yuan. Remittance 
of 1,620 Shanghai yuan was necessary to 
equal 1,000 Federal Reserve Bank yuan. 

Central Reserve Bank Currency Regu- 
lations —For disturbing public confi- 
dence in its Central Reserve Bank cur- 
rency, or for refusing to accept the same, 
the Nanking regime on March 13 an- 
nounced punishments including impris- 
onment up to 10 years and fines up to 
5,000 yuan. In the case of guilty banks, 
charters are to be revoked and officers 
punished. Persons reporting violations 
are to be rewarded. 


eo 
Colombia 
Economic Conditions 
An optimistic spirit was noticeable in 
Colombian business and financial circles 
during February as improved coffee 
prices, traceable to the Inter-American 
Coffee Convention, stimulated purchas- 
ing power and increased sales. However, 
fears developed that difficulties in ob 
taining deliveries from the United States 
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may not only adversely affect industrial 
output but seriously imperil the public- 
works program and the mounting pri- 
yate-construction activities in such cities 
as Bogota and Medellin. Foreign col- 
Jections continued to be met in the same 
satisfactory manner as in previous 
ths. 

= Coffee 

New York coffee quotations at the end 
of February were 12%4 cents per pound 
for the Medellin grades, and 12% cents 
for the Manizales grades. The previous 
year at the end of February the quota- 
tions were 9% and 9% cents, respec- 
tively. Internal prices for coffee have 
improved from 18 to 24 percent since the 
September 1940 lows. Coffee exports 
from July 1, 1940, to and including Feb- 
ruary 22, 1941, amounted to 3,120,506 
sacks of 60 kilograms each compared to 
2,547,361 sacks during the same period 
in the previous season. Based on Co- 
lombian export figures, 56.3 percent of 
its American quota had been shipped by 
February 22. 


Commodity Demand 


Business was active throughout Feb- 
ruary, the only complaints regarding 
sales emanating from the Cartagena 
commercial district. Dry goods sales 
were satisfactory except on the north 
coast. Hardware, drug, and foodstuff 
sales were good throughout the country. 
New automobile sales were very satisfac- 
tory in Medellin, good in Bogota, Cali, 
and Cartagena, but somewhat slow in 
Barranquilla. Demand for construction 
materials in Bogota and Medellin was 
strong with difficulties being experienced 
in placing orders abroad. Stocks in al- 
most all lines are now somewhat poorly 
assorted as indicated by heavy ordering 
abroad. Import permits granted during 
January amounted to 9.6 million dollars, 
the largest monthly amount approved 
since September 1939, compared with 6.7 
million dollars, the average monthly 
value of import permits granted during 
1940. 

Industrial Production 


Medellin textile mills are operating at 
capacity and with continuing demand. 
A plant to manufacture plastic table- 
ware, cups, plates, trays, etc., is being 
constructed in Barranquilla. A recently 
organized firm is planning to manufac- 
ture rubber toys and balloons in the same 
city. Two plants will shortly begin pro- 
ducing cheap metal kitchenware, knives, 
forks, and spoons. Machinery for the 
plant located in Barranquilla is already 
installed, and equipment has been or- 
dered for a plant in Cali. (Based on re- 
port from American Commercial At- 
taché, Bogota, March 8, 1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Outlook—wWhile it appears 
that exchange receipts from coffee during 
the first 9 months of 1941 will approxi- 
mately equal those accruing during the 
corresponding period of 1940 on a much 
larger export volume, the demand for 
exchange will probably be greater this 
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year than last. While this assumption is 
based mainly on market evidence, it is 
a noteworthy fact that import permits 
granted during January amounted to 
$9,600,000, the largest monthly amount 
approved since September 1939, compared 
with $6,700,000, the average monthly 
value of import permits granted during 
1940. (American Embassy, Bogota, 
March 7, 1941.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Communications: Telegraph Codes.— 
Telegrams, radiograms, or cablegrams 
cannot be sent from one point to another 
within the territorial limits of Colombia 
if the message is in a code unknown or 
distinct from those established in printed 
commercial codes recognized generally 
as such, according to Decree No. 293 of 
February 14, 1941. A special code dif- 
ferent from established commercial codes 
must be registered with the Ministry of 
Posts and Telegraphs to which entity 
must be sent a sample of the respective 
code. Each private code will be identi- 
fied in the register by a number assigned 
to it. Individuals or entities that have 
already deposited copies of their private 
codes with the Secretariat General of the 
Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs will 
not be required to make new deposits 
unless the codes have undergone subse- 
quent revisions. 

Every message transmitted in a com- 
mercial code, as well as any sent in a 
private code, must contain in the pre- 
amble an identification of the code made 
use of if it is a commercial code, or when 
a private code is employed the preamble 
must contain the indication “C. P.” 
(clave privada), followed by the regis- 
tration number of the private code. 
Messages sent out of Colombia to coun- 
tries that have established restrictions 
Over telegraphic, radiographic, or cable- 
graphic communications will be subject 
to the restrictions of the International 
Convention of Berne. Messages sent to 
countries not having established restric- 
tions will be subject to the provisions 
described above as governing messages 
sent from point to point within the inte- 
rior of the country. Messages originat- 
ing outside of Colombia will not be ad- 
mitted if transmitted in private codes. 

Upon proof that a message has been 
sent in an unregistered code a fine of 5 
to 200 pesos will be imposed. If the 
guilty party should be a foreigner, he will 
be subject, in addition to a fine, to the 
dispositions of Decree No. 1205 of June 
25, 1940 (see Diario Oficial No. 24398 of 
June 26, 1940). These new regulations 
do not apply to official messages of public 
Officials nor to foreign diplomatic and 
consular representatives. 


Transport and Communication 


Colombian Decree Fixes Handling 
Charges for In-Transit Cargo at Barran- 
quilla and Cartagena.—The Colombian 
Government, by Decree No. 195 of 1941, 
announced rates for in-transit facilities 
at the ports of Barranquilla and Carta- 
gena, in response to applications of the 
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steamship companies. This action was 
taken because of the need of supplement- 
ing the Cristobal, Canal Zone, facilities 
at the present time. 

A report outlining the new charges 
may be borrowed from the Transporta- 
tion Division, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
upon request, mentioning Exhibit No. TR 
5930. (American Embassy, Bogota, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1941.) 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Proposed Taxes to Prevent Budgetary 
Deficit —The President, according to the 
press, sent a message to Congress Feb- 
ruary 28, recommending early enact- 
ment of tax measures designed to pre- 
vent a substantial budget deficit. The 
President stated that, unless remedial 
action was taken at once, the budgetary 
deficit for the current fiscal year would 
probably amount to some 9,500,000 pesos, 
which would be increased to 19,500,000 
pesos in the event that the fiscal pro- 
visions of the new Constitution should be 
placed in effect. The provisions men- 
tioned are those providing for an in- 
creased appropriation for the University, 
for increases in the pay of school teach- 
ers and in pensions for veterans and civil 
employees, and for the payment of regu- 
lar salaries to alternate judges. 

Among the tax measures recom- 
mended by the President are the estab- 
lishment of an income tax; extension of 
the present profits tax to all entities 
operating for profit; taxes on “bearer” 
shares; on tickets to places of amuse- 
ment charging over 40 centavos admis- 
sion; and on petroleum derivatives. He 
recommends revision of the so-called 
Public Works taxes, as well as a careful 
study of the 2-percent gross sales tax 
and the consumption taxes, to eliminate 
exemptions and reduce the possibility of 
evasions. 

He suggests reestablishment of the 20- 
percent stamp tax surcharge and of the 
highway transportation tax based upon 
the coordination of railway, highway, 
and maritime traffic. 

The President expresses the opinion 
that it would be preferable, from the 
viewpoint of Cuba’s economy, to create 
new taxes and broaden the incidence of 
others rather than to reduce the budget 
below the average for recent years. He 
nevertheless feels that, in order to offset 
the increased expenditures which com- 
pliance with the previously mentioned 
provisions of the Constitution would en- 
tail, existing budgetary expenditures 
must be carefully revised so as to insure 
greater efficiency at reduced cost. He 
proposes to submit to Congress, when the 
necessary studies have been completed, a 
project for the reorganization of Fi- 
nance Ministry, to increase that impor- 
tant department’s efficiency and effec- 
tiveness as much as possible. 

The President’s message is expected to 
bring about the early. introduction, in 
Congress, of a law project based upon the 
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recommendations of the so-called Eco- 
nomic Advisory Commission which has, 
for the past several months, been making 
a study of Cuba’s tax structure. (Amer- 
ican Embassy, Habana, March 6, 1941.) 

Habana Customhouse Collections, Feb- 
ruary.—Habana customhouse collections 
during February 1941 totaled 2,004,000 
pesos, compared with 3,008,000 pesos 
during February 1940. (American Em- 
bassy, Habana, March 6, 1941.) 

Proposed Exchange-Control Meas- 
ures.—Following the President’s message 
to Congress on January 31, in which, 
among other measures, he recommended 
the enactment of a law providing for 
“reciprocal” treatment by Cuba of coun- 
tries that impose restrictions on remit- 
tances of funds to Cuba, he transmitted 
a further message February 21 (Official 
Gazette, March 4), requesting Congress, 
specifically, to enact legislation which 
would provide legal means for protectinz 
and developing Cuba’s export trade and 
for maintaining an equilibrium in the 
Republic’s balance of international pay- 
ments. 

A bill was consequently introduced in 
the Senate which, if enacted, would au- 
thorize the President to restrict or pro- 
hibit the exportation of money or means 
of payment of any kind to countries that 
adopt similar measures with respect to 
remittances to Cuba. He would also be 
authorized to restrict or prohibit the im- 
portation into Cuba of merchandise from 
countries that place restrictions on im- 
ports from Cuba. 

These proposed measures of a retalia- 
tory nature will not, it is reported, apply 
to the United States, although, accord- 
ing to one of the provisions of the bill, 
all funds sent abroad (including those 
sent to the United States) will have to 
be accompanied by a sworn statement 
prepared by the sender setting forth the 
purpose and destination of the remit- 
tance. ‘(American Embassy, Habana, 
March 6, 1941.) 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreements with Germany Pro- 
longed—T he German-Danish trade 
agreements of March 1, 1934, and of Jan- 
uary 24, 1935, together with certain sup- 
plementary agreements, were prolonged 
until December 31, 1941, by a protocol 
signed in Copenhagen on December 20, 
1940, according to a notice of January 20, 
1941, published in the Reichsgesetablatt. 
Part II, Berlin, for January 24. No fur- 
ther details are given. 


[For previous extension of these agree- 
ments see ComMERCE Reports for February 
24, 1940.] 


Trade and Payments Agreements with 
Switzerland Signed—A new trade and 
payments agreement between Denmark 
and Switzerland has been signed in Cop- 
enhagen, according to Nachrichten fiir 
Aussenhandel, Berlin, for February 6, 
1941. 

The agreement is valid until July 31, 
1941, and replaces the previous one which 
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expired on December 31, 1940. It main- 
tains the previous level of reciprocal ex- 
changes of goods. Payments continue to 
be effected through clearing arrange- 
ments. 

[For details of the previous agreement see 
COMMERCE Reports for August 17, 1940.] 

Agreement with Yugoslavia for the Re- 
ciprocal Exemption of Tourist Propa- 
ganda from Customs Duties.—Reciprocal 
exemption of tourist propaganda mate- 
rials from customs duties was provided 
for by Denmark and Yugoslavia, by an 
exchange of notes in Belgrade on August 
5, 1940, published in Lovtidenden, Part C, 
for November 12. 


o 7 
Dominican 
e 
Republic 
Economic Conditions 

Business activity in the Dominican Re- 
public for the latter part of January and 
the first part of February was less active 
than in similar months of past years. 
Government expenditures and those of 
sugar mills have been restricted, and 
these factors, added to the inability of 
wholesale and retail merchants to dis- 
pose of stocks of goods on hand, have 
retarded business turn-over. 

Some aspects that have tended to 
brighten the rather dull outlook are the 
opening of markets, however limited, for 
stocks of tobacco, coffee, and cacao, pros- 
pects for which, late in 1940, appeared 
hopeless. The major problem of the dis- 
posal of the 1940-41 sugar crop remains 
unsettled. The lack of a reliable barom- 
eter of eventual markets and prices 
makes for a feeling of uncertainty which 
at the moment affects every aspect of the 
Dominican economic picture. 


January Exports—Outlook for Major 
Crops 


Final detailed statistics on exports of 
Dominican products for January are not 
yet available, but general preliminary 
totals are given as 33,776,299 kilograms, 
valued at $650,122. This compares with 
total exports for January 1940 of 31,471, 
196 kilograms, valued at $760,330. Unit 
values were lower than in 1940, and this 
can be ascribed in large part to the low 
return on sugar exports. 

Sugar shipped from the Dominican Re- 
public to the United States in January 
1940 amounted to 9,026 metric tons. 
Cacao prices strengthened considerably 
during the last week in February. It was 
estimated at the end of February that 
there remained in the country between 
10,000 and 15,000 50-kilogram bags of 
mid-crop cacao, but it is expected that 
all of this will be shipped by the middle 
of March. It is too early to estimate the 
main cacao crop with any degree of ac- 
curacy, though there are indications that 
it will exceed last year’s 7,000 metric tons. 
As a result of increased demand, coffee 
prices moved up during the last week in 
February, reaching $7 per 50-kilogram 
bag. It is expected that the high price 
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will attract a sufficient supply to fill the 
remaining Dominican quota by June of 
this year. Estimates made in the middje 
of February indicated that there were 
some 100,000 bales of tobacco (160 pounds 
to the bag) of the 1940 crop still in the 
country. Shipments in 1940 were exceeg. 





ingly light, and, with the exception of 
some 15,000 bales to Spain and 10,000 to 


12,000 bales to Spanish Morocco mage | 


during the latter part of 1940 and the | 


first month in 1941, practically the whole 
of the estimated 175,000-quintal crop of 
tobacco remained stored in the hands of 
farmers and wholesalers. ‘Based on re. 
port of American Consulate, Ciudad Try. 
jillo, February 28, 1941.) 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—During the first 
quarter of 1941, a monthly allotment of 
$1,000,000 was made available by the 
Central Bank for exchange requirements. 
Of this amount, roughly $830,000 has been 
authorized for general imports and raw 
materials for industries. Roughly 7 
percent has been made available to mer- 
chants in Guayaquil, 19 percent for Quito, 
3 percent for Manta, and 3 percent for 
Cuenca. Complaints have been made 
that these amounts are insufficient and 
it is understood that the Director General 
originally recommended a monthly allot- 
ment of $1,300,000. No announcement 
has yet been made as to the amount of 
exchange which will be made available 
during the second quarter of the year, 





but it is assumed that the monthly allot- 
ment will not be less than during the first 
quarter. (American Legation, Quito, 
March 1, 1941.) 

Government Finances.—January’s pre- 
liminary figures for Government revenue 
indicate lower returns than in January 
1940. Customs revenues, constituting the 
largest single item, amounted to 3,209,000 
sucres in January 1941, compared with 
3,383,000 in January 1940. It is esti- 
mated that total revenues during Jan- 
uary did not greatly exceed 7,000,000 
sucres and were roughly 2,000,000 sucres 
below the budget estimate. 

To keep expenditures within receipts, 
the Government has instructed all Min- 
istries to make a reduction of 20 percent 
in the monthly allotments under the | 
budget. Efforts are being made to collect 
past-due taxes, and the Government is 
now considering modifications of the in- 
come-tax law which will extend its appli- 
cation. Revision of the substitute tax for 
the sales tax has also been discussed. 
(American Legation, Quito, March 1 
1941.) 


Public Works Financing.—At the close 
of February it was announced that the 
municipality of Quito had signed a con- 
tract with an American company for 4 
deep-well water system at a cost of $183, 
000. The carrying out of the contract is 
dependent on the ability of the munici- 
pality to obtain the necessary financing, 
but the Caja de Seguro Social de Em 
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pleados Publicos y Obreros has reportedly 
eed to make 1,400,000 sucres (approxi- 
mately $93,000) available to the city for 
work. ‘(American Legation, Quito, 
March 1, 1941.) 


Finland 


Exchange and Finance 


Large Loans Authorized and Issued.— 
The Council of State was authorized by 
a decree of January 13 to issue loans to 
a total amount of 2,460,000,000 markkaa. 
accordingly, the Government announced 
a reconstruction loan of 1,000,000,000 
markkaa in 4-year bearer bonds to be 
dated March 10, 1941. The bonds may 
be offered for redemption on any March 
10 or September 10 prior to maturity, 
however, with interest payable at 4 per- 
cent during the first year, at 442 percent 
during the second year, at 5 percent dur- 
ing the third year, and at 512 percent 
during the fourth year. A premium bond 
joan of 100,000,000 markkaa was also 
announced in January. These bonds are 
of low denomination (200 markkaa) and 
will be acceptable in payment of national 
taxes other than excise taxes during 
1941-46. Two drawings per year will be 
made, calling for 2,000,000 markkaa of 
prize premiums each time. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bilateral Agreement with Germany for 
1941 Trade Concluded—An agreement 
between Finland and Germany, provid- 
ing for the reciprocal commerce between 
the two countries for the year 1941, was 
signed at Helsinki on March 7, according 
to the Finnish press of March 8, 1941. 

Under the new agreement, Germany 
reportedly agrees to supply Finland with 
increased quantities of goods, including 
coal, coke, nitrate fertilizers, potash, 
sugar, and iron and steel products. Fin- 
land, in return, is to supply Germany 
with quantities of mine timbers, lumber, 
and other wood products, mechanical 
pulp, paper cellulose, and some minor 
products. 

[For details of the previous agreement be- 
tween the two countries, see COMMERCE RE- 
Ports for July 20, 1940.]| 

Reciprocal Quota Agreement with Ru- 
mania in Effect—An agreement between 
Finland and Rumania signed at Bucha- 
rest on December 3, 1940, which estab- 
lishes reciprocal annual quotas for im- 
ports, was published in the official Fin- 
nish treaty series No. 30 of December 19. 
1940, and became effective from Decem- 
ber 10, 1940. It replaces a protocol of 
November 18, 1937, supplementary to the 
Finnish-Rumanian treaty of commerce 
of August 21, 1930. A payments agree- 
ment between the two countries was con- 
cluded at the same time. 

By the first-mentioned agreement. 
Finland establishes import quotas for 
Rumanian petroleum products, acetone, 
dextrine, bone glue, and several other 
products. Rumania, in return, estab- 
lishes quotas for Finnish veneer and ply- 
wood, cobalt, ferrochromium, certain 
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paper, files, locks, separators, and ath- 
letic goods. Additional quotas are estab- 
lished in each case for articles not speci- 
fied in the quota lists. Both parties agree 
to furnish export licenses to the extent 
of the quotas fixed, subject to the re- 
quirements of any general export restric- 
tions established by either. 

Supplementary Agreement with Bul- 
garia Provides for Reciprocal Export 
Quotas for Specified Products.—See Bul- 
garia. 


French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber: Export Duty Fixed at 10 Per- 
cent Ad Valorem.—An export duty of 10 
percent ad valorem has been fixed on 
rubber exported from French Cameroun, 
by an order of November 25, 1940, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
Cameroun and effective December 1, 1940. 

This duty replaces the former export 
duty of 5 percent ad valorem, and the 
temporary specific “war” tax on exports 
of rubber, which was discontinued by 
another order of November 25. 

[See COMMERCE REPorTs of July 6, 1940, for 


announcement of establishment of specific 
export war tax on rubber.] 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreements with Denmark Pro- 
longed.—See Denmark. 

Bilateral Agreement for 1941 Trade 
Concluded with Finland.—See Finland. 


Transport and Communication 


Time Limits Placed on Loading ani 
Unloading Highway Trucks.—The time 
limit for loading or unloading 1,000 kilo- 
grams has been fixed by the Reich au- 
thorities at 20 minutes, beginning with 
the moment when the vehicle arrives at 
the loading or unloading station. In th>2 
case of loading, the time limit begins to 
run from the moment set for the begin - 
ning of the operation. If loading or un- 
loading is undertaken at several places 
for the same consignor or consignee, the 
time limit runs from the moment the ve - 
hicle arrives at the first loading or un- 
loading station. 


There is no time limit for loading and 
unloading on Sundays, holidays, and on 
working days between 8 p. m. and 7 a. m. 
unless trucks are specially ordered to re- 
port at such hours. The time limit for 
loading and unloading is also suspended 
during periods when work is interrupted 
by events beyond the control of the con- 
signor or consignee. An extended time 
limit is provided for in the case of goods 
which by their nature require a longer 
time for loading or unloading—as for ex- 
ample, cigarettes, crackers, canned 
goods, etc., which are packed in small 
parcels. 
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Greece 
Economic Conditions 


Mediterranean warfare further ad- 
versely effected Greek foreign trade in 
October 1940. Imports declined to 619,- 
036,000 drachmas and exports to 611,- 
582,000 from 729,210,000 and 1,466,928,000 
respectively, in the same month of 1939. 
The United States led as a market for 
Greek exports, taking 326,119,000 drach- 
mas (658,646,000 in October 1939); Gev- 
many was next with 85,267,000 (61,409,- 
000); followed by Rumania 41,313,000 
(10,045,000) ; and Sweden 29,170,000 (85,- 
842,000). Rumania ranked first as a 
source of Greek imports, supplying 212,- 
972,000 drachmas (61,113,000); followed 
by Germany with 139,077,000 (198,305,- 
000); United States 64,802,000 (43,869,- 
000); and Turkey 35,396,000 (9,091,000). 

During the first 10 months of 1940 the 
import balance was smaller than in the 
corresponding period of 1939, imports 
totaling 10,691,000,000 drachmas and ex- 
ports 8,127,000,000, compared with 10,- 
646,000,000 and 7,140,000,000, respec- 
tively. 


Grenada 
Economic Conditions 

Business in Grenada except for deal- 
ings in cocoa, nutmegs, and mace, and a 
very limited retail trade in such food- 
stuffs as are available locally, is virtually 
at a standstill. Exchange is not avail- 
able, in general, for purchases from the 
United States. 

Exports of cocoa in January amounted 
to 2,143,232 pounds, of which 58,352 
pounds was shipped to the United States. 
Nutmeg exports were 524,384 pounds of 
which 90,384 pounds went to the United 
States. A total of 205,744 pounds of 
mace were shipped in January, the Unit- 
ed States taking 1,008 pounds. The price 
of mace has risen 2 cents, to 36 cents per 
pound. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheels, Pneumatic Tires, Etc., for 
Animal-Drawn Vehicles: Duty-Free Im- 
portation Continued—The exemption 
from import duties, consular fees, and 
certain other taxes on wheels, pneumatic 
tires, tubes, bearings, and azles for ani- 
mal-drawn vehicles imported into Guate- 
mala has been extended for a period of 3 
years, by decree No. 2,489, issued in cus- 
toms circular No. 470 of February 13, 


1941. 
Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


General economic conditions in Feb- 
ruary showed no appreciable improve- 
ment over preceding months. Only a 
few transactions were effected in coffee 
and cotton, 
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Activity and Outlook in Coffee Trade 


Of Haiti’s coffee quota of 275,000 bags 
for the United States market, 151,923 
bags were shipped up to February 15. 
The remainder has reportedly been sold 
for delivery prior to June 30, 1941. The 
disposal of the surplus coffee now in the 
hands of growers and exporters remains 
a problem of great importance. Canada 
has purchased 14,500 bags during the 
past month and a half, furnishing Haiti 
with a new and promising market. 
Coffee shipments for the first half of 
February were 27 percent under those of 
the same period a year ago—amounting 
to 22,778 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with the 31,243 bags shipped from 
February 1 to 15, 1940. Cumulative fig- 
ures from October 1, 1940, to February 15, 
1941, show that 151,923 bags were 
shipped, a decrease of 12 percent in quan- 
tity and 33 percent in value, compared 
with the similar period a year previous. 
Price quotations showed little change. 
Estimates as to the size of the present 
crop continue to range from 20,000,000 to 
24,000,000 kilograms. The general revi- 
sion downward is attributed to unusually 
heavy rains in southern Haiti, over-aged 
trees, and the substitution of bananas for 
coffee. 


Cotton—Sugar—Bananas 


No cotton was exported during Febru- 
ary, though there were some deliveries to 
Port-au-Prince during recent weeks and 
limited future sales were made to Japan. 
This year’s crop will reportedly amount 
to 3,105,000 kilograms. The major prob- 
lem confronting cotton exports is that in 
the past the bulk of this crop has been 
marketed in Great Britain and Europe. 
It has been reported that Japan has con- 
tracted to purchase 630 metric tons at 
$8.50 to $9 per 50 kilograms f. o. b. 
Haitian ports, delivery to be made in 
April and May. 

Shipments of sugar were negligible. 
The only large sugar factory started 
grinding early in February. Haiti still 
confronts the problem of disposing of 
this year’s crop, as Great Britain, which 
formerly purchased most of Haiti’s raw 
sugar, Goes not at present intend to pur- 
chase any. 

Shipments of bananas fell off some- 
what in February compared with the 
preceding month, but were higher than in 
the same month of last year. Cumu- 
lative figures of shipments from October 
1, 1940, to January 31, 1941, were more 
than double those of the same 4 months 
in 1939-40. Statistics indicate February 
to be the slowest month in the year for 
the export of bananas. Cumulative fig- 
ures compiled from October 1, 1940, to 
January 31, 1941, indicate that 1,093,067 
stems, valued at $304,599, were ex- 
ported—an increase of 107 percent in 
quantity and 109 percent in value, when 
comparison is made with the 529,094 
stems, valued at $145,672, shipped from 
October 1, 1939, to January 31, 1940. 
The results obtained from the increased 
cultivation of bananas have been ex- 
tremely gratifying, but reports are more 
insistent that “Sigatoka” is spreading 
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rapidly and that, unless measures are 
taken at once, this disease will greatly 
reduce production. 


Sisal and Cocoa 


Sisal exports were ahead of February 
last year; cumulative figures for the pe- 
riod October 1, 1940, to January 31, 1941, 
show an increase of 44 percent com- 
pared with the corresponding period a 
year before. 

Cocoa shipments were not important 
during February, but an increase of 15 
percent is shown in exports of this com- 
modity during the period October 1, 1940, 
to January 31, 1941, when comparison is 
made with the corresponding period a 
year before. 

Import. Situation 

Imports in general during the first 3 
weeks in February amounted to 3,739 
metric tons, against 2,770 tons received 
from January 1 to 25, 1941. This in- 
crease is attributed to imports of ma- 
chinery, free of duty, for use in the 
improvement of the airfield in Port-au- 
Prince. 

Cotton-textile imports during January 
1941 totaled 273,932 kilograms, a slight 
increase over the 267,175 kilograms re- 
ceived during January 1940. Cumula- 
tive figures compiled from October 1, 
1940, to January 31, 1941, show that 
1,060,580 kilograms of cotton textiles were 
received, a decrease of 14 percent com- 
pared with the 1,230,941 kilograms re- 
ceived during the corresponding 4 
months of 1939-40. 

Wheat-flour imports during the month 
of January 1941 amounted to 648,784 
kilograms, a decrease of 12 percent com- 
pared with the 736,277 kilograms im- 
ported in January 1940. Cumulative fig- 
ures for the first 4 months of the 1940- 
41 fiscal year show that 2,199,381 kilo- 
grams were received, a decrease of 21 
percent compared with the 2,793,994 kilo- 
grams that reached Haiti during the cor- 
responding 4 months of 1939-40. 

Fish imports during January totaled 
155,949 kilograms, or 11 percent above 
the 140,253 kilograms imported during 
January 1940. Figures compiled from 
October 1, 1940, to January 31, 1941, 
however, indicate a reduction of 9.6 per- 
cent in total imports of fish compared 
with the same months in the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Rice imports during January 1941 con- 
tinued the decline so noticeable during 
the present fiscal year and fell 41 per- 
cent from the amount received in Janu- 
ary 1940. During the first 4 months of 
the 1940-41 year, rice imports totaled 
56,144 kilograms, a decrease of 26 per- 
cent from the 75,825 kilograms received 
from October 1, 1939, to January 31, 
1940. The falling off in Haitian imports 
of rice bears out earlier observations that 
Haiti might eventually become self- 


sufficient in this respect. 

Cement imports during January 1941 
totaled 638,178 kilograms, a decrease of 
52 percent compared with the 1,324,078 
kilograms received in January 1940. A 
decline of 36 percent was reported for the 
October 1, 1940, to January 31, 1941, 
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period, compared with the same months 
in 1939-40. 

Iron and steel products imported jn 
January 1941 totaled $42,616. a decline of 
57 percent compared with the $102,219 
worth received in January 1940. A fajj. 
ing off of 43 percent in value was re. 
corded during the first 4 months of the 
present fiscal year, compared with the 
similar period in 1939-40. 

Soap imports during January 194) 
totaled 321,104 kilograms—5 percent 
more than the 305,920 kilograms receive 
in January 1940. Figures for the periog 
October 1, 1940, to January 31, 1941, show 
that 994,021 kilograms were imported, g 
decrease of 14 percent from the 1,152,563 
kilograms received from October 1, 1939, 
to January 31, 1940. 

Gasoline imports in January were 5 
percent ahead of the same month ip 
1940, and an increase of 34 percent was 
reported for the first 4 months of the 
present fiscal year compared with last 
year. 

Chemical and pharmaceutical products 
registered a slight import increase com. 
pared with January 1940, and also during 
the October 1, 1940, to January 31, 1941, 
period compared with the previous cor- 
responding period. The increases were 
52 percent and 18 percent, respectively, 


Government Revenues Drop Slightly 


Government revenues, which are de- 
rived chiefly from customs and internal- 
revenue receipts, totaled $311,052 from 
February 1 to 20, 1941, a decrease of 
$34,219, or 10 percent, when compared 
with $345,271 received during the first 
20 days of February 1940. Cumulative 
receipts from October 1, 1940, to Febru- 
ary 20, 1941, totaled $2,171,056, a decrease 
of $167,097, or 7.3 percent, compared with 
the $2,338,153 received from October 1, 
1939, to February 20, 1940. 


Credits and Collections 
Credit terms remain “tight,” and col- 
lections continue to be “retarded.” Total 
collections on hand reported by one of the 
leading banks in Haiti on January 31, 











1941, were $359,825, an increase of 108 | 
percent compared with January, but 56 | 


percent less than February .1940. Past- 
due collection items, included in total 
collections on hand, amounted to $138.- 
038, or 38 percent of total collections on 
hand. They were 18 percent above past- 
due collections in December 1940, but 20 
percent less than January 1940. (Based 
on report of American Consulate, Port- 
au-Prince, February 28, 1941.) 


Hong Kong 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foodstuffs: New Regulations Restrict 
Use of Colorings and Preservatives and 
Provide Certain Labeling Requirements.— 
Regulations have been established in 
Hong Kong restricting the use of pre- 
servatives, colorings, and thickening sub- 
stances in imported or domestically man- 
ufactured foodstuffs, effective April 1, 
1941, by an ordinance of January 29, 
published in the Hong Kong Government 
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Gazette, January 31. These regulations 
also provided labeling requirements for 
certain articles of food containing pre- 
servatives and of articles sold as pre- 
servatives. 

The provisions of this ordinance do not 
apply to foodstuffs imported for the pur- 
pose of reexport. 

jOwners of Trade Promotion Series No. 114, 
Tariff Handbook on Canned Foods in Asia, 


Africa, and Oceania, should note this on page 
95 of their copies. |] 


Hungary 


Exchange and Finance 


Assets in United States “Frozen.”— 
property of Hungary or any national 
thereof held in the United States on or 
after March 13, 1941, was brought under 
the provisions of United States Executive 
order No. 8389 of April 10, 1940, as 
amended, by an Executive order of 
March 13, 1941. The United States 
Treasury amended accordingly on March 
13 the regulations of April 10, 1940, under 
Executive Order No. 8389. Reports with 
respect to Hungarian property situated in 
the United States on March 13 must be 
filed by April 13, 1941. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


United States Shares Mobilized.—Brit- 
ish subjects holding any of 24 American 
securities were required to surrender 
them at fixed prices within 1 month, 
according to a Government notification 
of March 10. American Power & Light 
5’s and Electric Bond & Shares 5’s were 
preferred stocks listed. Common stocks 
included American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, Anaconda Copper, Bethlehem 
Steel, Chrysler Corporation, Electric 
Bond & Shares, General Motors, National 
City Bank, Republic Steel, Socony-Vac- 
uum, National Power & Light, and United 
States Steel. In addition, 11 Govern- 
ment bond issues were named. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Precious Stones and Articles of Pre- 
cious Metals: Exportation Made Subject 
to License.* 


Jamaica 
Economic Conditions 


General trade conditions in Jamaica 
showed little change during February, 
though more stringent control is reducing 
imports and diverting their sources to 
sterling countries. Necessary commodi- 
ties are in adequate supply, but the range 
of goods has lessened to a considerable 
degree, particularly among the better 
grades. Consumption control is likewise 
affecting imports. An order issued Feb- 
ruary 25, 1941, restricts the use of semi- 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


manufactured iron and steel goods to 
essential purposes. Reasonable retail 
quantities of commonly used iron and 
steel wares are provided for, but larger 
amounts require licenses. Steel prod- 
ucts for building purposes will be released 
only where a strong case of necessity is 
shown. Measures for the conservation 
of wrapping paper and paper bags had 
already been taken. A shortage of ce- 
ment has affected the building trades 
and necessitated the postponement of 
some small construction, but shipments 
of cement are expected from England 
within a short time. 

Banana shipments to the United States 
increased to more than 100,000 stems per 
week. This is the largest quantity of 
fruit to leave Jamaica for any destina- 
tion since the United Kingdom ceased to 
import Jamaican bananas. Exports of 
other products are low, owing to scarcity 
of shipping and the discontinuance of 
British buying in certain lines. 

Collections continue slow; credits are 
easy. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


Considerable new legislation enacted 
during the current session of the Diet 
was put into effect during the first 10 
days of March. Certain provisions of 
the National Mobilization Law are also 
expected to be put into effect in the very 
near future. 

The stock market, during the early 
part of the month, has been featured by 
cautious sentiment and dull trading. 
However, settlement of the difficulties 
between Thailand and French Indochina 
stimulated trading in shipping and spin- 
ning shares and some buying of teztiles 
and rayon. 


Demand for Silk Weakens 


Silk prices declined slightly in the sec- 
ond week of the month, closing on the 
10th instant at 1,445 yen per bale. Ex- 
port demand slackened, and domestic 
business also eased off. Prices of fu- 
tures substantially weakened, despite a 
rise in New York’s quotations. Total 
shipments of silk to the United States 
during February are estimated at 16,000 
bales. Silk interests are still uncertain 
with regard to the effect the new control 
legislation is to have on the industry. 


German Economic Mission Expected in 
April 


Press dispatches announce that a Ger- 
man Mission, headed by Dr. Helmuth 
Wohltat and including about 10 experts 
on economic, trading, financial, and 
foodstuff problems, will arrive in Japan 
early in April, via Siberia. Dr. Wohltat 
is considered one of Germany’s outstand- 
ing economists. 


Rayon Weavers Little Affected by 
Rationalization 


The Japanese Chamber of Commerce 
has recommended a fundamental read- 
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justment of economic policies, particu- 
larly the phase which deals with official 
price fixing. The rationalization move- 
ment that was expected to curtail the 
10,000 rayon weavers engaged in the 
industry by about 30 percent has, re- 
portedly, so far resulted in about 10- 
percent reduction. 

Operating reports of seven of the lead- 
ing banks showed a net profit for the 
last half of 1940 of 39,000,000 yen, an in- 
crease of 2.8 percent over the first half 
of the year and 4.7 percent compared 
with the second half of 1939. 


Demand for Industrial Capital 
Increasing 


The Industrial Bank reports a sub- 
stantial increase in both the number of 
calls for industrial funds and _ the 
amounts involved. During February the 
total demands for industrial capital 
amounted to 340,300,000 yen, represent- 
ing 164 demrands—against January’s 
154,000,000 yen and 54 demands. 

The Cabinet Statistics Bureau states 
that the cost-of-living index for laborers 
rose during January to 144.8, an advance 
of 0.3 percent compared with December 
and 8.6 percent compared with January 
of last year, while the Bureau’s index 
of cost of living for salaried men rose to 
142—also an increase of 0.3 compared 
with December and of 8.2 percent com- 
pared with January 1940. 


Transport and Communication 


New Maritime Council —The Japanese 
Ministry of Communications, according 
to press reports, will form a Maritime 
Council which will establish new ship- 
ping policies aimed at giving Japan su- 
premacy in shipping in waters east of 
Aden. 

Government Approves Increased Rates 
on Raw Cotton from British India.—An 
increase of 20 percent in the shipping 
rates for raw cotton from British India 
to Japan was approved by the Ministry 
of Communications February 19. The 
new rates will be 6.55 yen per ton from 
Bombay and Calcutta and 5.60 yen from 
Colombo, Ceylon. Through rates on Af- 
rican cotton transshipped at Bombay or 
Calcutta are 22.27 yen and at Colombo 


19.89 yen. 
Malta 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco and Certain Alcoholic Bever- 
ages: Import Duties Increased.—Import 
duties on tobacco, spirits, wine, and beer 
were increased in Malta, effective De- 
cember 21, 1940, by a proclamation pub- 
lished on that date in the Malta Gov- 
ernment Gazette. 


Mauritius 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foodstuffs: License Requirement Ex- 
tended to Imports from United King- 
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dom.—Imports of foodstuffs from the 
United Kingdom have been made sub- 
ject to import license, effective Novem- 
ber 15, 1940, by an order of November 
9, published in the Official Gazette of 
the same date. 

{Under a previous order, all imports from 
non-Empire countries are subject to import 
license in Mauritius. | 

Sugar: Special “War” 
Established.* 


Export Duty 


Mexico 
Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Exemption for New Indus- 
try.—A new industry is exempt from tax- 
ation by an authorization published in 
the Mexican federal Diario Oficial of 
February 24, 1941. The new industry 
will consist of the manufacture of cellu- 
lose from various raw materials, namely, 
bagasse of sugar cane, esparto or mat- 
weed, banana stalks and zacaton, and the 
process to be used is the chloride-alkaline 
one. A period of time of 360 days is al- 
lowed before activities must commence, 
to be reckoned from the date of publica- 
tion in the Diario Oficial, and the author- 
ization was signed on February 14, 1941. 
(From report of February 25, 1941, Office 
of American Commercial Attaché, Mex- 
ico City.) 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agricultural Products and Substitutes: 
Trade Controls Amplified —The importa- 
tion, exportation, production, processing, 
and transportation of every agricultural 
product important to the Netherland food 
supply and of all products which can be 
used as substitutes therefor, as well as 
trade in such products, have been made 
subject to broad controls in addition to 
those already cperative under the Agri- 
cultural Crisis Act, by an order known 
as the “Food Supply Decree” of December 
21, 1940, published in Verordnungs blatt 
No. 2 of January 13, 1941, effective from 
the date of publication. 

The new order prohibits the diversion 
of any product suitable for human food 
to other uses except under license, and 
authorizes the establishment of detailed 
regulations concerned with control of 
food supply, as well as the imposition of 
fees for the benefit of the Agricultural 
Crisis Fund. 

Wine: Excise Tar Replaced by Spe- 
cific Import Duty.* 

Beer: Excise Tax on Domestic Product 
Increased.* 


Newfoundland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


General Regulations Governing Draw- 
back of Import Duty Established —Gen- 
eral regulations concerning drawback of 
duty, which are in addition to various 
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provisions respecting customs drawbacks 
On specified imported goods used in the 
manufacture of articles exported from 
Newfoundland, were established by an or- 
der of February 1, 1941, published in the 
Newfoundland Gazette, February 11. 

These regulations state that there is to 
be paid by the Board of Customs, upon 
goods imported in Newfoundland and 
subsequently exported, a drawback of the 
full import duty paid on such goods, 
subject to certain specified conditions. 
These regulations replace the permissive 
authority given to the Governor in Coun- 
cil to grant drawback of import duties 
under the Customs Act, 1898. 

[Owners of Trade Promotion Series No. 
154, Revised, Preparing Shipments to British 


Countries, Etc., should note this on page 47 
of their copies. | 


New Zealand 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign-Exchange Developments.—The 
Reserve Bank recently announced that 
on January 1, 1941, all outstanding ex- 
change allocations in respect of third- 
and fourth-period (covering the 1940 cal- 
endar year) licenses were canceled, in- 
cluding allocations for some months in 
1941. This provision, it was stated, is 
not intended to deprive importers of ex- 
change allocations still required in re- 
spect of goods actually admitted under 
the third- and fourth-period licenses 
before January 1. The trading banks 
have been authorized to reinstate such 
allocations and, where applicable, to 
carry them forward from 1940 to 1941, 
provided the importers make such a re- 
quest before January 21, 1941. The Re- 
serve Bank expressly stipulated that no 
allocation on a third- or fourth-period 
exchange authority or third-party cer- 
tificate may be used to cover any remit- 
tance in respect to goods licensed under 
a fifth-period license (1941 calendar 
year). Remittances in respect of goods 
ordered under third- and fourth-period 
licenses but admitted in 1941 under fifth- 
period licenses will be provided for in the 
relative fifth-period exchange authori- 
zations. 

The decision of the United Kingdom to 
curtail its purchases of New Zealand meat 
is expected to affect adversely the sterling 
exchange position of the Dominion. Up 
to now, payments have been on the basis 
of 90 percent of the sterling f. o. b. value, 
with the balance payable within 28 days 
of the due date of arrival. Apparently 
the original agreement between the 
United Kingdom and New Zealand com- 
mitted the former to pay on account 50 
percent of the value of products which 
have had to remain in cold storage in 
New Zealand more than 2 months be- 
cause of lack of shipping space. Thus, 
for the current season, the problem is re- 
duced to the financing of the quantity 
over and above the 50 percent for which 
no shipping facilities are available. 

The net oversea assets of the Reserve 
Bank and the trading banks totaled 
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£NZ23,405,000 in December, compareg 
with £NZ21,232,000 in November ang 
£NZ15,811,000 in December 1939. 


Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation in February.—The 
foreign-exchange situation remained 
virtually unchanged from that existing 
in January. The authorities continue 
their policy of restricting import permits 
and foreign-exchange authorizations to 
urgent cases and to commodities re. 
garded as necessities, and they concen. 
trated attention on the clearance of or. 
ders, permits, and exchange requirements 
carried over from the calendar year 1940, 
The Commission of Exchange followed 
its announced policy of requiring im. 
porters to meet long-pending drafts coy. 
ering orders placed in 1940. No informa. 
tion concerning the amount of foreign 
exchange which the authorities are re. 
ceiving has been released, nor has there 
been any indication from official quarters 
of the estimated amount of exchange 
that will be made available during the 
current year. In financial and trade cir. 
cles, opinions conflict as to the availabil- 
ity of foreign exchange in 1941, but in 
general the attitude is less pessimistic 
than it was earlier in the year. 

The Commission of Exchange con- 
tinues its policy of not publishing in- 
formation as to the total value of im- 
port permits or of exchange authoriza- 
tions granted, but it is generally under- 
stood that few new permits or exchange 
authorizations were issued during Febru- 
ary. Tctal value of exchange authoriza- 
tions is believed to have been well below 
that of February 1940, when the amount 
of foreign exchange granted was about 
$575,000, and it is regarded as hardly 
likely that the total value of import per- 
mits for that month, approximately 
$387,000, was reached in February 1941. 
Accumulated stocks in customs ware- 
houses moved at a rate indicating that 
old orders were being cleared rapidly. 

Seasonal demands for exchange were 
heavy—which, in view of the limited 
amount of exchange available for trade 
purposes, undoubtedly influenced the de- 
cision to adopt a cautious policy and to 
restrict import permits temporarily or 
until the situation improved and money 





from coffee and gold exports increased. | 


Gold exports continued at high levels, 
to the benefit of the foreign-exchange 
account. 

Month-end reports from importers in- 
dicate a tendency on the part of the 
Commission to be more liberal in issuing 
import permits and exchange authoriza- 
tions, and orders for so-called ‘“essen- 
tials” have begun to move more freely. 
Unofficial reports suggest that the im- 
port-permit and exchange-authorization 
situation may improve perceptibly dur- 
ing the month of March. (American 


Legation, Managua, March 7, 1941.) 
Gold Exports an Important Source of 
Foreign Exchange.—Although there are 
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no available official production figures 
showing the output of gold at the mines 
jn operation, the exportation of gold in 
January to the value of $626,000 indi- 
cates clearly that production is making 
even further advances after the record 
year 1940. 

The January 1941 figure shows an in- 
crease Of more than 31 percent, com- 
pared with the average monthly value of 
gold exports in 1940 (about $475,000); a 
similar comparison with the January 
1940 figure of $482,000 reveals an in- 
crease of approximately 30 percent. Un- 
official estimates of production for 1941 
range between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000. 
(American Legation, Managua, February 
27, 1941.) 


Nigeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Customs Duties on Specified 
Japanese Goods Increased.* 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Liquid Rosin for Ore Flotation: Import 
Duty Reduced.* 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Government Fixes Guaranteed 
Purchase Price for Export Surplus.* 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—During the 3 
weeks ended February 27 there was 
greater demand for foreign exchange 


(principally dollars) owing to heavy im- 


ports effected and substantial orders 
placed, but the increased supply of for- 
eign bills enabled the Central Reserve 
Bank to meet all of the necessary mer- 
cantile and service requirements and at 
the same time to build up further its 
exchange reserve fund without drawing 
on the Export-Import Bank credit. 

The British cotton-purchasing program 
is said to have brought in about £180,000 
and to have relieved the sterling shortage 
to a considerable extent. There are re- 
ports that sufficient quantities of the de- 
sired grades are not available from grow- 
ers, and that the British are purchasing 
certain amounts from the brokers, to 
make up the contemplated expenditure 
of £300,000, which represented approxi- 
mately the backlog of payments to the 
sterling area. This supply of sterling 
worked for an easier dollar situation, 
Since most of this type of exchange had 
been used for meeting sterling obliga- 
tions, 

The outlook for the immediate future 
appears to be equally favorable, since the 
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wool season is at hand, sugar is selling 
although at low prices, cotton is moving 
regularly in small quantities, and the de- 
mand for most minerals and metals is 
favorable. It is expected that $300,000 
to $400,000 in dollar exchange will be 
available from fiber flax during the month 
of March. (American Embassy, Lima, 
February 28, 1941.) 

Gold and Silver Erports—The month- 
ly bulletin of the Central Reserve Bank 
reports gold exports during 1940 as 
8,963 kilograms, compared with 6,873 in 
1939. 

Exports of fine silver in 1940 totaled 
575,000 kilograms, compared with 547,000 
in the preceding year. (American Em- 
bassy, Lima, February 28, 1941.) 


e e > 
PhilippineIslands 
Economic Conditions 

February business was overshadowed 
by increasing political tension and the 
rather acute shipping situation in the 
Far East. The volume of transactions, 
however, appears to have been fairly 
well maintained, with substantial order- 
ing of the more important import com- 
modities. A considerable part of this 
business was speculative, based On pos- 
sible further disruption of transporta- 
tion facilities in the Pacific area. 

Domestic sales during February were 
fairly satisfactory in view of prevailing 
conditions, although sales of luxury or 
semi luxury items fell off. Consumption 
of certain staples, such as wheat flour 
and canned fish, was below normal. 


Commodity Prices Tending Downward 


The upward trend in prices of Philip- 
pine products, which has prevailed since 
September 1940, was definitely reversed 
in February. Declines ranging from 3 to 
8 percent occurred in prices of 6 of the 7 
principal commodities. Abaca prices, ad- 
vancing about 8 percent, showed the only 
increase. 

The local sugar market failed to follow 
the New York rising trend, and local 
prices declined considerably during the 
month. Business was hampered by the 
scarcity of shipping space and a further 
increase in freight rates to the Atlantic 
coast. 


Demand From Japan and Russia for 
Coconut Products Continues 


Influenced by improvement in United 
States demand and by continued sub- 
stantial inquiries from China, Japan and 
the Soviet Union, the market for coco- 
nut products continued fairly strong. 
Coconut oil sales were confined largely to 
forward deliveries, and copra trading was 
somewhat erratic. Following moderate 
recovery in the past two months, the 
market for copra cake and meal again 
became depressed. Demand for desic- 
cated coconut increased, with buyers ap- 
parently anticipating their future rfe- 
quirements. 

Purchases of abaca by Japan were 
again normal and confined largely to 
leading Davao grades. Purchases by the 
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United States continued heavy, but prac- 
tically no demand was reported from 
London. There was, however, a fair vol- 
ume of inquiries from India. 


Import Ordering Active in Anticipation of 
Shortages 


Indent orders for cotton textiles were 
placed in substantial volume during 
February, largely in anticipation of fur- 
ther advances in American prices. A 
proposed reduction in American credit 
terms also influenced ordering. Actual 
business transactions, however, were 
hampered to a considerable extent by 
uncertainty regarding deliveries and lack 
of shipping space. Retail business in 
cotton piece goods was fairly quiet, al- 
though sales of rayon textiles showed 
substantial improvement. 

The wheat flour market was strong, 
with prices advancing considerably owing 
to the existing shortage of supplies and 
anticipated further shortages in the next 
two months. Domestic consumption of 
flour in February, however, was sub- 
stantially below the corresponding month 
last year. 

Local demand for fresh fruits and 
vegetables and for canned milk improved 
considerably, but sales of canned fish re- 
flected the reduced purchasing power of 
consumers. 


Transport and Communication 


Ocean Freight Rates Increase 
Sharply.—Shipping conditions were un- 
favorable during January, with severe 
scarcity of outward space and a heavy 
rush of booking. 

Two successive increases in trans- 
Pacific conference rates, ranging from 10 
to 20 percent, were announced, the new 
rates coming into effect January 23 for 
noncontract items and February 7 for 
contract items. In addition, it was an- 
nounced that westbound conference 
rates from the United States Pacific 
coast would be advanced an average of 
15 percent on March 1 for certain items, 
and on March 15 for practically all com- 
modities. Furthermore, a general in- 
crease in westbound rates from the 
United States Atlantic coast has been 
announced, effective April 1—this in- 
crease ranging from 20 to 30 percent, 
depending upon commodities. 

Export cargoes during January fell 
very sharply from the high point 
reached in December, and about 6 per- 
cent compared with January 1940. 
Cargoes to China and Japan were ex- 
tremely heavy, with a very marked drop 
in shipments to United States Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, while cargoes to Euro- 
pean ports declined to a negligible figure. 
Of the total sailings for the month— 
93—19 were American. (American Con- 
sulate, Manila, March 3, 1941.) 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ground Pimiento: Export Standards 
and Control Established —Exports from 
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Portugal of ground pimiento were made 
subject to the approval of the National 
Fruit Association, by decree No. 31,131, 
published in the Diario do Governo, 
Lisbon, of February 7, 1941, and effective 
from the date of publication. 

The decree also provides that ground 
pimiento for export is to be classified 
in two grades called “extra” and “su- 
perior,” and establishes the characteris- 
tics of each. In addition, the size and 
kind of containers in which the product 
may be exported are specified. 


Rumania 
Exchange and Finance 


Control of Foreign Assets.—See Com- 
mercial Law Digests below. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reciprocal Quota Agreement With 
Finland in Effect.—See Finland. 


Commercial Law Digests 

Business Regulation: Transfer of Alien 
Assets Restricted.—Transfers of property 
and assets owned by foreign firms in 
Rumania will be subject to strict control 
by the Ministry of National Economy un- 
der a decree published in the Rumanian 
Registries Monitor, Number 53, on March 
4, 1941. For the purposes of the decree 
aliens are defined as physical persons of 
foreign nationality, irrespective of resi- 
dence, and include “juridical persons re- 
siding abroad as well as those having 
branches or representation in Rumania.” 
In the future alien firms may not transfer 
by deed or otherwise, property rights or 
assets without first obtaining authoriza- 
tion from the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy. Executory contracts of transfer 
must also be approved, and the Ministry 
of National Economy may order cash, 
shares, bonds, and other assets to be de- 
posited at the National Bank of Ru- 
mania in the account of the alien owners. 
It is stated that routine acts of manage- 
ment and usual administrative functions 
essential to the normal conduct of a busi- 
ness will not be deemed acts of transfer. 

It is understood, though not definitely 
confirmed, that the effective date of the 
decree was March 4. Within 10 days 
after the effective date aliens are re- 
quired to declare at the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy all shares, obligations 
and assets issued on territories belonging 
to Rumania, which are not at present 
nominalized. Aliens not resident in Ru- 
mania must make similar declarations 
within 20 days at the Rumanian Legation 
in their countries of residence. Banks 
must also declare all share obligations, 
Officially assigned, which they may have 
on deposit, belonging to aliens. 

Within 15 days from the effective date 
of the law all corporations and partner- 
ships must forward to the Ministry their 
charters or articles of partnership, de- 
cisions to raise capital, subscription lists 
indicating share distribution, minutes of 
all ordinary and extraordinary meetings 
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for the past 5 years, attending lists of 
shareholders and other documents that 
may be used to indicate share ownership. 

Official stock exchange agents, judicial 
and administrative authorities and banks 
and credit institutions which take part 
in an act of transfer are required to 
verify the nationality of the parties to 
the transfer and to decline assistance if 
it is found that the seller is an alien who 
does not possess the authorization of 
the Ministry of National Economy. The 
Ministry of National Economy is also 
empowered to order that money, shares, 
bonds or other assets due to an alien 
resulting from authorized transfers, be 
deposited at the National Bank of Ru- 
mania for the account of the alien con- 
cerned. The alien owner may not dis- 
pose of such deposits or assets without the 
authorization of the National Bank. 

Authorizations issued by the Ministry 
of National Economy shall be made only 
on the basis of recommendations made 
by a commission of three composed of a 
magistrate to be delegated by the Minis- 
try of Justice, a delegate of the National 
City Bank of Rumania and a delegate of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The 
Ministry is not required to state the rea- 
sons for its declaration. 

Persons executing transfers contrary 
to the law are subject to imprisonment 
from 3 months to 3 years and fines rang- 
ing from 20,000 to 2,000,000 lei may be 
imposed. 


St. Vincent 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Paper Manufactures and 
Novelties: Importation From All Sources 
Prohibited.—The importation of speci- 
fied paper manufactures and paper novel- 
ties from all sources has been prohibited 
in St. Vincent, effective January 31, 1941, 
by a notice of that date published in 
the St. Vincent Government Gazette, 
February 4.* 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


Germany’s elimination of export sub- 
sidy for most commodities is said to have 
increased prices of Swedish imports 
from Germany, notably teztiles, which 
are now 100 percent higher in price than 
a year ago. Germany, however, is re- 
ported to be paying a subsidy on exports 
to Sweden of coal and some steel prod- 
ucts, though prices for the latter were 
increasedi by terms of the 1941 trade 
agreement concluded between Germany 
and Sweden in December 1940. German 
coal deliveries to Sweden so far this year 
have amounted to only 50 percent of 
schedule—mainly because of the ice 
blockade in the Baltic. 


Recent Trends in Retail Trade 


The Swedish Business Research Bureau 
indicates that shoe-store sales declined 
14 percent by value and 35 percent by 
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volume during January. A previous re. | 


port showed heavy sales during Novem. 
ber and December of last year. January 
sales of dry-goods stores are also re. 
ported to be at least 20 percent lower py 
value than in the same month of 1949. 
this is another trade that had reporteg 
increased sales by value during the last 
quarter of 1940. 

Alcoholic-beverage sales during 1949 
amounted to about 28,610,000 liters ( 
liter=1.0567 quarts, liquid) of spirity. 
ous liquors and 2,900,000 liters of wines. 
Sales in 1939 totaled 30,600,000 liters of 
spirituous liquors and 6,290,000 liters of 
wine. 

The “ICA-Forbundet,” the Merchant's 
Central Purchasing Federation, which 
includes four private grocery chain-store 
companies reported an increase of 13 
percent in its 1940 trade turnover to 131. 
000,000 crowns ($31,178,000). 


Cost of Living Moves Upward 


The monthly cost-of-living index com. 
piled by the Swedish Riksbank continues 
to move upward gradually, rising 4.1 per. 
cent during January. The greater part 
of the increase in the index is said to be 
due to the retail sales tax which went 
into effect January 1, 1941. The index 
of the food group rose 3.9 percent—fisp 
prices increasing 11 percent and meat 
9.5 percent. The clothing index ip. 
creased 7.4 percent and furniture 63 
percent. 


Industrial Conditions—Orders from 
Soviet Union 


The Swedish industrial-production in- 
dex dropped a point to 106 in January. 
All industries except the iron and steel 
mills showed reduced operations during 
the month. 

Swedish pulp and paper are reported to 
have such large stocks on hand that oper- 
ations were discontinued in February, be- 
cause no more space is available either 
at the mills or at shipping points to store 
new output. 

Negotiations between the Swedish pulp 
industry and German delegates regard- 
ing 1941 deliveries are supposed to be 
resumed during March. An earlier meet- 





ing failed to lead to a definite agreement. | 


Two important Swedish industries have 
received substantial orders from Russia; 
A/B Bolinder-Munktell is to deliver large 
quantities of machine tools, particularly 
lathes, while the Motala Verkstad is to 


produce rolling stock for the Russian rail- | 


ways. According to reports, the former 
company expects to be occupied nearly 
2 years on its orders. 

Preparations are being made for the 
construction (within 3 years) of a large 
power station, having an annual capac- 
ity of 50,000 horsepower, at Krangede on 
the Indals River. 

Annual reports of two of Sweden's 
largest industrial concerns—Asea (Swed- 
ish General Electric Co.) and Stora Kop- 
parbergs Bergslag A/B—show an increase 
in net profits for 1940, compared with 
1939, even after setting aside large sums 
for ordinary taxes, defense tax, and a 
rather large war-profit tax. 
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puring the fourth quarter of 1940, 
91,842 radio licenses were granted, bring- 
ing the total number on December 31 to 
1,470,375. 


Hemp Cultivation Studied—Government 
Crisis Loan to Farmers 


The State Flax Board has requested au- 
thorization to send three experts to Ger- 
many and Italy to study various methods 
of preparing hemp and flaz, as well as 
the requirements for the cultivation of 
fiber plants suitable for Swedish condi- 

ns. 
of the poor harvest last year, 
it is proposed that the Government set 
aside 10,000,000 crowns ($2,383,000) for 
making non-interest-bearing loans to 
farmers, to assist them in obtaining 
equipment necessary to carry on their 

ork. ° 
At the request of the Food Commission, 
7,000,000 crowns (1 crown=$0.2383) has 
been set aside by the Government for 
storing Swedish agricultural produce. 

The production of wood during the pe- 
riod August to December 1940 reached 
12,611,600 cubic meters instead of the 
estimated total of 10,170,000 cubic meters. 

Consumption of firewood by railway 
locomotives has been gradually increas- 
ing, and it is estimated that the annual 
consumption of this fuel will be about 
300,000 cubic meters. 

The Forest Owners Association has ap- 
plied to the Supply Department for the 
immediate application of effective meas- 
ures to control marketing of lumber and 
prevent profiteering. 

Rubber and teztile waste of all kinds 
except lint and artificial-silk waste were 
expropriated February 1. 

Peat moss (except with a water con- 
tent of 25 percent and weighing at least 
20 kilograms per hectoliter) may no 
longer be used for fuel in Sweden. This 
action was taken by the Government to 
assure the farmers a sufficient supply of 
peat for bedding animals. 


Butter Rations Raised 


Weekly butter rations have been in- 
creased by 125 grams per person (the 
butter ration since December 29 has been 
250 grams per person per week), and ad- 
ditional classes of people have been 
granted increased allotments of butter. 
It is stated that Swedish butter produc- 
tion has made it possible to store con- 
siderable quantities. The Swedish Food 
Commission is said to feel that the pres- 
ent butter supply permits shipment of 
up to 500 tons of butter to Finland. 

The number of registered unemployed 
in the city of Stockholm increased from 
3,773 on January 1, 1941, to 5,037 on Feb- 
ruary 1. 


Exchange and Finance 


National income, 1936-39.—Sweden’s 
national income increased from 9,107,- 
000,000 kronor in 1936 to 10,274,000,000 
in 1937, 10,704,000,000 in 1938, and 11,- 
510,000,000 in 1939, according to esti- 
mates recently published by the Depart- 
ment of Finance. The estimates are 
based on statistics of production and 

299386-—41———-4 
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services and show the shares contrib- 
uted by various branches. Income from 
abroad, amounting usually to about 100,- 
000,000 kronor, is not included. 

Of the total estimated income in 1939, 
the largest shares were contributed by 
industry and crafts (15,248,000,000), do- 
mestic trade (1,740,000,000) , agriculture 
and fishing (1,061,000,000), and building 
and construction (1,019,000,000) . 

Public Debt at End of February.—The 
national debt stood at 4,789,000,000 
kronor on February 28, 1941, compared 
with 4,732,000,000 on January 31 and 
2,968,500,000 on February 29, 1940. 


Transport and Communication 


Swedish Shipping Partially Resumes 
Transatlantic Service—The Swedish 
ship Gunivaara is reported to have sailed 
from Goteborg March 8 for South Ameri- 
can ports, with pulp, paper, steel, ma- 
chinery, and mixed cargo. 

A ship is also reported loading with 
some pulp, paper, and steel goods, and is 
expected to sail this month for the United 
States. The present schedule calls for 
only one ship monthly to the United 
States from Sweden, as Swedish officials 
say it is difficult to obtain sufficient re- 
turn cargo from the United States be- 
cause of export embargoes. 

Swedish imports from the United 
States via Petsamo, Finland, will re- 
portedly be stopped so long as the Gote- 
borg-New York route continues oper- 
ating. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payments Agreement with 
Denmark Signed.—See Denmark. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Tazration.—Individuals and firms sub- 
ject to the war profits tax must enter 
their names in a special register. The 
law of January 12, 1940, provides that 
persons or firms making war profits from 
occasional transactions must notify the 
Federal tax authorities to this effect by 
means of a registered letter within 14 
days, in other cases within 6 months 
after the end of the taxable year in which 
the profits were made. Notification of 
all profits made in 1940 are required to 
have been made by January 30, 1941. 
Failure to comply with this regulation is 
punishable by a fine up to 10,000 francs. 

Moratorium, Bankruptcy.—Temporary 
abrogation of certain provisions of the 
Bankruptcy Law is provided for by a 
regulation issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment effective February 1, 1941. Debtors 
who can establish that their inability to 
meet financial obligations is due to the 
effects of the war and not to any fault 
or mismanagement of their own, may be 
granted suspension of payments due on 
obligations for a period not to exceed 1 
year. The regulation does not apply to 
the railways and companies engaged in 
inland water navigation, banks, hotels, 
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or the embroidery industry, owners or 
lessees of agricultural enterprises, and 
public bodies. Suspension of payments 
may be granted regardless of the debtor’s 
future ability to fully liquidate the claims 
of his creditors after the expiration of 
the temporary moratorium. 


Transport and Communication 


Railways Hold Up Well Under Wartime 
Conditions—The importance to the 
Swiss economic system of the Federal 
Railways—the largest single enterprise 
in this country—has been strongly 
stressed by developments arising from 
the war. Simultaneously with the first 
mobilization of the Army at the outbreak 
of hostilities, a war regime was imposed 
on all transportation enterprises. The 
unusually heavy traffic in connection 
with the mobilization and extensive con- 
struction work for the national defense 
was effected practically without disloca- 
tion of normal schedules. 

Unlike most countries of Europe, 
Switzerland maintained pre-war sched- 
ules and tariffs throughout 1940, thus 
greatly facilitating the supply of food- 
stuffs and essential materials. This 
achievement is attributed in large meas- 
ure to the fact that approximately 75 
percent of the railway system is elec- 
trified and no longer affected by the 
shortage of coal to the same extent as in 
the last war. It is pointed out that, if 
the Federal Railways had not been elec- 
trified, normal schedules could have been 
maintained, in view of the present high 
price of coal, only by a heavy increase in 
tariffs. 

As a transit route for international 
traffic, the Swiss Federal Railways serve 
as a connecting link between Germany 
and Italy. Large shipments of German 
coal to Italy, besides improving the Swiss 
balance of payments, stressed the stra- 
tegic and military importance of the tun- 
nels on the three main railway lines— 
Gotthard, Simplon, and Lotschberg. 

The importance of the railways to the 
Swiss national economy was further en- 
hanced by the rationing of gasoline and 
the resultant withdrawal from operation 
of approximately one-half of the regis- 
tered motor vehicle. Much of the pas- 
senger and freight traffic, formerly han- 
died by motor carriers, was diverted to 
the railways. 

During 1940, 119,700,000 passengers 
were carried—slightly more than in 1939. 
At 135,450,000 francs, receipts from this 
source were 1,800,000 higher. Freight 
carried totaled roughly 20,000,000 tons, a 
gain of 3,000,000 tons. With the excep- 
tion of a slight decline in the last 2 
months of the year, freight figures were 
above the level of the corresponding 
months in 1939. Receipts from freight 
traffic increased by 33,000,000 to 247,000,- 
000 francs. Operating receipts were 
395,500,000 francs, operating expendi- 
tures 230,000,000, leaving a gross profit of 
165,500,000 francs, or 15,800,000 francs 
more than in 1939, when a net profit, 
owing largely to the war, was reported 
for the first time since 1931. For 1940, 
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the net profit is expected to be 17,000,000 
francs. 

Private railways likewise benefited by 
the shifting of freight from the highways 
to the railways during 1940, and some 
of the companies reported increased re- 
ceipts. On the other hand, with the no- 
table exception of the Arth-Rigi and the 
Stansstad-Engelberg lines, the business 
of mountain railways, which depends 
largely on the foreign tourist trade, suf- 
fered a heavy decline. The Pilatus Rail- 
way was most severely affected, its re- 
ceipts having dropped by almost 42 per- 
cent, following a decline of 40 percent 
in the preceding year. In 1940, the re- 
ceipts of this railway amounted to barely 
one-sixth of the figure for 1928. Receipts 
of the Brunnen-Morschach Railway, 
which dropped 24 percent, amounted to 
only one-fifth of the figure in 1928. With 
a decline of 15 percent, receipts of the 
Vitznau-Rigi Railway were only one- 
fourth of the level in the boom year 1929. 


e e 
Trinidad and 
Tobago 
Economic Conditions 

Increased activity arising from various 
projects now under way and proposed for 
the near future in Trinidad are reflected 
in the general trade improvement during 
February. Firms handling foodstuffs, en- 
gineering supplies, and similar lines an- 
ticipate a continued upswing. 

Credit is easy and freely available for 
operations not involving foreign ex- 
change, ani for all operations permitted 
and approved under prevailing Govern- 
ment contro] regulations. 

Collections, which continue normal, 
while slow with reference to small ac- 
counts, are satisfactory for larger opera- 
tions. 

Reflecting the increase in West African 
prices, the local price of cocoa has risen 
$2, to $11 per fanega of 110 pounds. 

Coffee production for February was 
150,000 pounds, with an estimate of 200,- 
000 for March and an expected carry- 
over of 80,000 pounds at the end of 
February. 

February production of copra is esti- 
mated at 500,000 pounds and coconuts at 
1,000,000 nuts. Exports in January of 
dried asphalt amounted to 1,709 tons. 
No asphalt cement or crude asphalt was 
exported in that month. 


U.S.S.R. 


Transport and Communication 


Moscow-Volga Canal: Progress and 
Prospects.—The Moscow-Volga Canal re- 
ports a freight increase of 36 percent in 
1940 over 1939—a total of more than 
2,000,000 metric tons. Passengers car- 
ried numbered 2,340,000. In 1941 the 
dams on the Volga at Uglich and Rybinsk 
will be completed, and the canal-boats 
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will connect with the central and lower 
parts of the Volga; boats carrying grain, 
oil, salt, and coal can then come all the 
way to Moscow. From the entrance of 
the canal, at Ivankovo, to Rybinsk, a dis- 
tance of 260 kilometers, wharves and 
storehouses will be built. Steamer serv- 
ice will also be started on the rivers 
tributary to the Volga, such as the Med- 
veditsa, Nerl, Kashinka, and others, and 
also between Khimki and _  Gorkii. 
(From: Moscow Pravda, December 13, 
1940; official Soviet source.) 

Soviet Communications: Progress, 
Shortcomings, Imperative Needs.—The 
spread of the Soviet postal service has 
been very rapid during the past few 
years, and it now reaches the most dis- 
tant parts of the Union, formerly cut 
off from all communication. The post 
office now delivers about 2,000,000,000 
letters and 7,000,000,000 newspapers and 
magazines annually. These achieve- 
ments, however, are not considered sat- 
isfactory and during the first 6 months 
of 1940 more than 380,000 complaints of 
poor service were registered. Local let- 
ters, which if mailed before noon should 
be delivered the same day, reach the ad- 
dressee on the next or even the second or 
third day, if at all. Telegrams are often 
carelessly addressed and garbled. 

Telephone service lags far behind 
needs: the 1940 plan for extension of the 
Moscow telephone system, for example, 
was fulfilled by October 1 to only 38 
percent. In Gruzia and in the Samar- 
kand oblast, on the other hand, the plan 
was exceeded. Interurban telephone 
connections are frequently poor, with low 
audibility; yet the Government has 
called for the extension of service from 
Moscow to every Union center or autono- 
mous Republic. 

Radio has in recent years expanded 
rapidly, but there are plenty of places 
where there is not a single receiving set 
or local broadcasting station. The radio 
industry has not yet succeeded in turn- 
ing out in quantity a reliable home re- 
ceiving set—not even crystal sets that 
could be used in the vicinity of a broad- 
casting station. The radio factories fre- 
quently complain that they cannot get 
materials or equipment needed; but their 
own reports show surpluses at the fac- 
tories valued at 45,500,000 rubles, and 
Moscow plants alone have excess stock 
valued at 5,200,000 rubles. This condi- 
tion is partly due to the apathy of local 
Communist Party and other leaders, who 
seemingly do not appreciate the value of 
good local communications or help the 
radio companies in their task. 


All these difficulties were brought out 
at a recent meeting of communications 
workers, and improvement was promised. 
But it cannot be achieved, say Soviet 
commentators, without help from the 
Party and local officials, who must devote 
constant attention to the problems of the 
communications services, and help solve 
them, in a matter of national importance. 
(From: Moscow Pravda, November 15, 
1940; official Soviet source.) 
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United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Cashing of United States and Canadian 
Dollar Coupons and Bonds.—The for. 
eign-exchange regulations provide that 
residents who are the beneficial owners 
of coupons and drawn bonds payable jn 
a specified currency are requested to cash 
their claims and sell the exchange to the 
Treasury. To facilitate this on behalf 
of residents of the sterling area, the 
Bank of England is prepared to purchase 
such coupons and bonds from bankers at 
rates to be ascertained on applications to 
the appropriate office. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Naphtha and Fuel Oil: Tariff Quotas 


Exempt From Import Surcharge During 


First Half of 1941.—Tariff quotas of 3,009 
cubic meters of naphtha and 80,000 tons 
of fuel oil have been fixed for the first 
half of 1941, as the amounts of these 
products which are to be exempt, re- 
spectively, from the import surcharge of 
0.015 peso per liter, and 0.0015 peso per 
kilogram, by terms of a Uruguayan reso. 
lution of January 17, published in the 
Diario Oficial, Montevideo, January 25, 

The tariff quotas will be divided pro- 
portionately between the A. N. C. A. P, 
(National Administration of Combus- 
tibles, Alcohol, and Portland Cement) 
and private companies, on the basis of 
their respective sales in 1940. 

Tubes of White Metal for Making 
Drinking “Straws”; Fixed Official Val- 
uation Replaces C. I. F. Value for Duty 
Purposes.* 

Wheat: Authorization for Duty-Free 
Importation of Quota of 12,000 Tons 
From Argentina.* 

Private Automobiles: New Import Reg- 
ulations Issued.—Private individuals im- 
porting automobiles into Uruguay, for 
which no exchange is involved, must make 
application directly to the Executive 
through the Ministry of Finance, whose 
decision in the matter is final, by terms 
of a notice issued by the Export and Im- 
port Exchange Control Commission on 
January 18, 1941. Following approval by 
the Ministry of Finance, the interested 
party must obtain the usual import per- 
mit from the Export and Import Control 
authorities, after which he can apply for 
the customs clearance of the automobile. 
For this purpose he must present docu- 
ments proving ownership of the car. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Montevideo, January 21, 1941.) 

[The procedure outlined above will also 
apply to imports of automobiles that have 
entered Uruguay since March 31, 1939, under 
the temporary-admission regulations. | 

Fresh Fruit: Regulations Governing 
Exportation Revised.—The control meas- 
ures for the exportation of fresh fruit in 
Uruguay, containing specific provisions 
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applying to apples, pears, plums, apricots, 
peaches, nectarines, oranges, grapefruit, 
lemons, tangerines, cherries, grapes, 
quinces, and melons, were revised by a 
decree of January 15, 1941. The revised 
regulations provide for permitted types 
of fruit containers, wrapping require- 
ments, grading and classification stand- 
ards, export inspection certificates, rules 
for general handling for exportation, as 
well as requirements for the registration 
of fruit exporters.* (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Montevideo, Janu- 
ary 29, 1941.) 

[See COMMERCE Reports of May 2, 1936, for 


an announcement of the previous fresh-fruit 
export regulations which are hereby revised. | 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—lImporters still 
have considerable difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient foreign exchange to replenish 
their depleted stocks with new merchan- 
dise. 

Banks in Venezuela have been author- 
ized to collect all pending collections up 
to February 28, 1941. 

Although the Central Bank has not 
used any of the money placed at its dis- 
posal by an American bank, it neverthe- 
less has set aside a monthly installment 
for repayment from the dollars available 
from petroleum revenue for the month of 
March 1941. Other allotments of ex- 
change were: $750,000 for official Govern- 
ment use; $750,000 for the payment of 
overdue collections (prior to October 
1940) ; $3,150,000 for future importations; 
$350,000 for Venezuelan students in for- 
eign countries and Venezuelans that are 
obliged to live abroad. (American Con- 
sulate, Caracas, March 3, 1941.) 

Customs collections—Customs collec- 
tions through the port of La Guaira for 
February were approximately 4,000,000 
bolivares. ‘American Consulate, Cara- 
cas, March 3, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quota Restrictions on Imports from 
Portugal Continued for Additional Year.* 


Yugoslavia 
Economic Conditions 


The effect of world developments on 
economic conditions in Yugoslavia dur- 
ing 1940 became more pronounced as the 
year progressed. The war’s influence, 
already felt at the beginning of the year, 
was intensified in June by Italy’s entry 
into the conflict, which disrupted Medi- 
terranean and overseas shipping. This 
development further restricted the area 
of foreign trade, which was limited to 
central Europe and adjacent Balkan 
countries. The foreign trade turn-over, 
nevertheless, was larger than in 1939. 
Crops were generally below average but 
price levels were higher. A decline in 
supplies of imported raw materials af- 
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fected the operations of many leading 
industries, while the important timber 
industry suffered from reduced foreign 
demand. Mining activity continued at a 
high level, and foundry output was also 
well sustained. Carloadings and river 
traffic exceeded the previous year. Nu- 
merous emergency decrees were adopted 
during the year, including measures 
dealing with food conservation, price 
control, and rationing. 


Foreign Trade Larger—Trading Orbit 
Smaller 


In the first 10 months of 1940 (latest 
available) the value of foreign trade in- 
creased, partly because of higher prices, 
over the comparable period of 1939. Im- 
ports were valued at 4,882,000,000 dinars 
(3,988,000,000 in 1939) and exports at 
5,613,000,000 (4,169,000,000); volume of 
former reached 1,096,160 metric tons 
(962,647) and latter 2,852,405 (2,724,592). 

The area of foreign trade, already re- 
duced by the European war, was further 
limited to central Europe and nearby 
Balkan countries by Italy’s entry into 
the war in June. During the first 9 
months of 1940 (latest period available 
for geographic distribution) imports 
amounted to 4,393,779,000 dinars (3,630,- 
917,000 in 1939), of which Germany sup- 
plied 51 percent (45.5 in 1939); Italy was 
second with 12.2 (11.6); followed by 
United States 6.5 (5.3); Rumania 5.6 
(2.3); and Bohemia 4.6 (6.7). Exports 
were valued at 5,241,054,000 dinars (3,- 
656,998,000) in the first 9 months of 1940, 
of which Germany took 35 percent (28.2) ; 
Italy was next with 14.3 (9.7); followed 
by Bohemia 10.9 (14.5) ; France 10 (3.4); 
and Hungary 6.5 (5.8); the United 
States took 0.8 percent (4.6), the drop 
being attributed to disruption of ship- 
ping facilities. 

Control over foreign trade was ex- 
tended by the inauguration of a system 
of licenses for certain export and import 
commodities and concentration of regu- 
lation in the Ministry of Commerce 
(formerly distributed among several 
agencies). Commercial relations with 
the Soviet Union were undertaken for 
the first time by signing of a Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation on May 11, 
1940. 

Reflecting expansion in trade with 
adjacent countries, carloadings for the 
first 10 months of 1940 increased to 1,- 
677,000 from 1,511,000 in the same 1939 
period. River-borne traffic rose to 517,- 
593,000 ton-kilometers from 504,790,000 
despite a huge drop in the first 2 months 
of 1940 because of ice conditions. 


Crops Below Average—Prices Advance 


Most crop yields were below average, 
but the drop in agricultural income was 
partly offset by higher prices. The wheat 
harvest, which normally provides a large 
export surplus, was hardly adequate for 
domestic needs. Smaller yields were re- 
ported for barley, rye, and oats. The 
corn crop was about 8 percent larger. 
Following the harvest, the Government 
decreed that all bread must be made 
from a mixture of wheat flour and corn 
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meal in order to conserve wheat supplies 
until the next harvest. Incidentally, im- 
ports of corn from Bulgaria were neces- 
sary during the third quarter of 1940 be- 
cause of exhaustion of supplies from the 
previous year’s short crop. The yield of 
plums, Yugoslavia’s principal fruit crop, 
was an almost complete failure. Cherry, 
apricot, and peach yields were also dis- 
appointing. Pears, apples and walnuts 
were normal. Sunflower seed crop was 
abundant but small yield of rapeseed 
caused a shortage of vegetable oil in lat- 
ter part of 1940. While the opium yield 
was much smaller, the sugar beet crop 
just covered local requirements. The 
potato crop was large and cotton yield 
expanded, although latter provides only 
a fraction of domestic needs. The Gov- 
ernment with State funds made avail- 
able established basic prices for wheat 
and corn and gave the Privileged Export 
Company the exclusive right to purchase 
certain products (including wine and 
brandy for export, wool, opium, oilseed, 
etc.). 

Meatless days were introduced in the 
spring, prohibitions applying to beef, 
pork, and veal. The original decree pre- 
scribed 2 days a week, later increased to 
3, but subsequently reduced again to 2. 
Other war measures included a census 
(decreed in June 1940) of all stocks of 
certain raw materials held by importers 
and control of the movement of such 
goods by obligatory monthly reports, as 
well as fixing of maximum prices. Gaso- 
line rationing was introduced in March, 
with movements of automobiles curtailed 
in October as a further economy measure. 

Prices advanced steadily during 1940, 
despite the adoption of official control 
measures. The wholesale price index 
reached a record high in November of 
136.6 (86.8 in November 1939) compared 
with a low for the year in January 1940 
of 93.3 (77.5). Sharpest rise occurred in 
vegetable products, advancing to 187.8 
(87) in November from 91.7 (86.9) in 
January. Comparable figures for animal 
products were 113.5 (80.7) and 85.3 
(64.1) ; for mineral products 135.7 (101.5) 
and 106.5 (90.8) ; and industrial products 
124.2 (86.5) and 95.5 (76.6). Retail price 
index (10 principal cities) rose to 138.8 
98.7) in November from 104.2 (93.5) in 
January. Imported-products index ad- 
vanced to 127.6 (91.3) from 98.4 (72.8) 
during the January—November period, 
and export-products index rose to 135.8 
(84.7) from 94.4 (76.6). 


Industry Varies—Mineral Index Up 


Industrial operations during 1940 were 
not uniform; plants dependent on im- 
ported raw materials (such as tezxtile, 
manufactures of rubber, pharmaceutical 
and soap) felt the increasing shortage 
of supplies, while those independent of 
such sources (including metallurgical, ve- 
hicles, chemicals, and electricity) main- 
tained a favorable level of activity. Out- 
put of the import timber industry was 
considerable in the early part of 1940, but 
declined sharply following Italy’s entry 
into the war, and reduction in domestic 
demand as building activity decreased. 
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Nevertheless, exports for the first nine 
months of 1940 were above the 1939 pe- 
riod. The cement industry was hard hit 
by loss of export markets. 

Foundry production index (covering 
State-controlled foundries) advanced to 
a record of 182.4 in October 1940 com- 
pared with 130.2 a year earlier and 118.8 
in January 1940. All categories of prod- 
ucts shared in the gain over the 10 
months of 1939. 

Mineral production index reached a 
new high in October (latest available) 
of 161.9 (137.5 in October 1939) as 
against 134.5 in January 1940. However, 
as the following statistics of output for 
the first 10 months of 1940 indicate, not 
all products showed increases: Coal 
4,755,400 metric tons (3,883,093 in first 
10 months of 1939); lignite 1,335,212 
(1,057,845) ; iron ore 500,150 (573,492); 
copper ore 770,071 (834,217) ; pyrite 111,- 
990 (106,666) ; bauxite 238,043 (286,547) ; 
lead-zine ore 676,080 (624,299); chrome 
ore 58,512 (36,253). 


Credits and Collections 


As early as March banks adopted a 
more conservative credit policy, and as 
the year advanced manufacturers and 
distributors curtailed credit sales in favor 
of a cash basis. After Italy’s entry into 
the war, trade with free-exchange coun- 
tries became negligible. For example, in 
September 86 percent of all exports went 
to clearing countries and 87.6 percent 
of imports were supplied by them, where- 
as in January, when the Mediterranean 
was still open, the percentages were 76 
and 69, respectively. This development 
together with the National Bank’s re- 
quirement of a permit for imports from 
nonclearing countries, further compli- 
cated credit operations with nonclearing 
countries, including United States. 

In the first 11 months of 1940 bank- 
ruptcies numbered 49 (83 in 1939 period) ; 
compulsory liquidations reached 77 (144). 


Exchange and Finance 


Changes in Clearing-Account Balances 
During 1940.—The most notable change 
in Yugoslavia’s clearing accounts during 
1940 occurred in the account with Ger- 
many, according to data published in the 
Bulletin of the Belgrade Exchange. A 
net balance of 8,441,000 reichsmarks due 
to Yugoslavia on December 31, 1939, was 
converted into a net balance of 57,560,- 
000 reichsmarks due to Germany on De- 
cember 31, 1940. The account with 
Bohemia-Moravia shows a similar re- 
versal of position from a net balance of 
43,072,000 koruny due to Yugoslavia at 
the end of 1939 to a net balance of 53,- 
080,000 koruny due to Bohemia-Moravia 
at the end of 1940. 

Net balances due to other countries 
were reduced during 1940 in the accounts 
with Italy (from 78,590,000 to 16,189,000 
dinars), Rumania (from 32,380,000 to 3.- 
956,000 dinars), and Poland (from 26,- 
896,000 to 18,704,000 dinars), and were 
increased in the accounts with Hungary 
(from 31,429,000 to 172,838,000 dinars) 
and Turkey (from 4,632,000 to 11,520,000 
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dinars). The new clearing account with 
France, effective January 1, 1940, shows 
an accumulated net balance of 26,287,- 
000 dinars due to Yugoslavia at the end 
of the year. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement with Denmark for Recipro. 
cal Exemption of Tourist Propaganda 
From Import Duties—See Denmark. 





Latin American 


a 


Exchange Rates 


NotTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, tn units of foreign currency per dollar, with 


the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the 
pesos tol Argentine paper peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


; Paraguay— Paraguayan 
uatemalan quetzal, and the Poe 


amanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1 ;the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar.) 















































Annual average Latest avaflab 
rate Average rate quotation » 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Nov. Dec. 
1938 1939 1940 1940 Rate Date 
Argentina____.- Paper peso-..__- J | ———— 3.31 3.70 3.73 3 73 3.73 | Feb. 13 
(“as : , 434.32 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 Do 
Free market__-_...___. 3. 92 4.33 4. 26 4. 24 4. 25 Do. 
Bolivia___....- Boliviano._..._. Controlled __..........- 1 29.60 32.84 | 39.90 | 39.90 40.00 | Feb. 27 
Compenestion.........}.-....<-foe.cc--<- 55.00 | 55.00 55. 00 Do. 
- Sa MER: $45.46 | 61.60 | 61.20 61.00 | Middle 
of 
February 
Coe ee Se 17.641 | 16.829 |616. 500 |616.500 | 616. 500 rere 2} 
cd nn ae Se $19. 706 | 19.770 | 19.770 19. 770 Do. 
Special free market__._.|..______ § 21.545 | 20.7 20. 700 20. 700 Do. 
Sagan 19.992 | 20.826 | 20. 563 | 20.820 20. 500 Do. 
Ee See - CN ie Rea 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Jan. & 
Export draft_........_. 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market_......___. 27. 48 82.47 | 34.73 | 34.57 32. 50 Do. 
Soi aa pai 31. 04 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange____.___- 25. 00 20.86 | 31.15 | 31.15 31. 15 Do. 
Mining dollar__.___- aE! ES eee: § ee © 31.15 Do. 
Colombia__....- a Controlled... .......... 1.79 1,75 1.755 | 1.75 1.7545] Feb. 14 
Bank of Republic.____- $1.77 1,755 | 1.755 | 1.755 1. 755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund__...|......_.}-...-___. (*) (8) (*) 
| (= aR 1, 84 1.78 1.91 1.93 1.93 | Feb. 14 
Costa Rica__._- | ws Uncontrolled_..._..._. 5.65 5. 67 5.74 5.74 5.80 | Feb. 22 
l= 5.62 5.62 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
a ee ee Gee . 93 91 91 . 93 Mar. 8 
Ecuador_.___... RES Centra] Bank.......___ 14.13 14.83 | 15.15 15. 00 15. 00 Mar. 1 
Honduras. ..__- Lempira. -......- _.. ’aS a . 04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 Do. 
Merico________- Ee a iciciiimiars See 4. 52 5.18 4.85 4.85 4.85 Feb. 8 
Nicaragua._._.. Cordoba... .....- I ir tieticeid crate ciseie 4.56 5.00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 | Mar. 1 
Curb dia anlasiblapiea aiminianwine 15.46 5. 35 6. 24 6. 22 6. 05 Do. 
Paraguay......- Paper peso._...- ER, eee? -------| 70.00 | 70.00 77. 00 Do. 
oer eee ee ‘(eae 5.33 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 Feb. 27 
Salvador-__.___- ae ee See 5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
ruguay_...... ee eee” ee . 4173 . 3626; .3759) .3953 § 3960) Feb. 22 
Controlled free__......- . 5697 .4995) 5271 . 5266 . 5266) = Do. 
Venezuela______ eS Controlled 3.19 3.19 3. 19 3.19 103.19 | Mar, 7 
1 June 13-Dec. 31. *In addition there is ‘‘compensated” exchange, which 
4 July 13-Dec. 31. at present is the same as the free rate for United States 
5 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. products. 
‘ July-December. 10 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 


§ Apr. 10-Dec. 31. 

§ For commitments of the Government only. 

? June 10-Dec. 31. 

*For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 


above the controlled rate. 


Venezuelans residing abroad. and for foreigners residing in 
Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 percent 
There is also a curb rate, which 
is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 





U.S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs up to Tues- 
day, March 18. 


No. 50—Aviation Motor Fuel and Lubri- 
cating Oil Exempt from. Individual 
License for Export to Various British 
Areas. 


Individual export licenses will not be 
required for shipments of aviation motor 
fuel and aviation lubricating oil to cer- 
tain countries of the British Empire, and 
such shipments may be made under un- 
limited licenses issued for this purpose to 
the British Purchasing Commission, 
according to a notification of the De- 
partment of State to Collectors of Cus- 
toms. Exporters are, however, required 
to insert on the Shipper’s Export Decla- 
ration the appropriate license number, 


which is obtainable from the British 
Purchasing Commission. 

The British areas for which such un- 
limited licenses have been issued are: 


Australia Windward _Is- 
New Zealand lands 
Newfoundland Bahamas 
Union of South Africa Barbados 
Burma Bermuda 
India Jamaica 
Palestine Trinidad 
Tanganyika Territory Gold Coast 
Aden Nigeria 


Sierra Leone 
Straits Settle 
ments 
No. 51—Certain Iron and Steel Products 
Declared Not Subject to Export 
Control. 
A list of miscellaneous manufactured 
articles and materials of iron and steel 
has been declared as not coming within 


Leeward Islands 
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the scope of the export control applying 
to iron and steel products, according to 
an interpretation issued to Collectors of 
Customs by the Division of Controls of 
the Department of State. 

Details regarding the precise items in- 
cluded in this list of iron and steel man- 
ufactured articles and materials for 
which no export license is required are 
obtainable from any district office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, or from the Division of Foreign 
Tariffs at Washington. 


No. 52—-Permanently Affired Tank Cars 
Exempt from Export Control as Metal 
Containers. 


Tank cars in the form of one or more 
tanks which are permanently affixed to 
the car are not considered metal drums 
or containers within the meaning of the 
regulations, and therefore no license is 
required for their exportation, according 
to a notification from the Department of 
State to Collectors of Customs. 

However, tanks designed as separate or 
removable units which are placed on 
cars temporarily or in such manner as 
to be readily removable—although held 
in place by the necessary wires, guys and 
supports—are considered to fall within 
the purview of the regulations, and a li- 
cense is therefore required for their ex- 
portation. An export license is required 
in the case of a tank car designed in such 
a manner that the tank may be left at 
the destination and the car returned 
without it. 


No. 53—Revised List of Aircraft Parts 
and Accessories Subject to Export 
Control. 


The interpretation of the term “Air- 
craft parts, equipment, and accessories 
other than those listed in the President’s 
proclamation of May 1, 1937”, as used in 
connection with the requirement for ob- 
taining individual license before exporta- 
tion from the United States, has been 
modified so as to include until further 
notice the following products, according 
to a circular instruction from the Depart- 
ment of State to Collectors of Customs: 

“Aircraft navigation instruments; air- 
craft radio transmitting and receiving 
sets; aircraft gyro instruments; bomb 
rack controls; frame assemblies; rudder 
pedals; automatic pilot controls; wing 
tips; control columns; fuel tanks; struts 
and braces; de-icers; bomb sights; aerial 
cameras; parachutes; flares; and the fol- 
lowing aircraft engine parts: cowls, 
magnetos, carburetors, spark plugs, 
cylinders, crank cases, starters, super- 
chargers, and generators; oxygen regula- 
tors and tanks for use in aircraft; radio 
ground equipment used for the direction 
and navigation of aircraft; and valves 
for use in aircraft engines.” 

“The regulations should not, however, 
be considered to apply to component 
parts of the articles mentioned herein, 
unless such component parts are ex- 
Ported in such a manner as to approxi- 
mate in fact unassembled units of the 
articles listed.” 
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European, Far Eastern, and Other 
Exchange Rates 


Nore.—For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
Compiled in Finance Division 


New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 
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Official Rates in Foreign Countries 
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t Rate for Hungary unavailable. 


' Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 

+ Average for January-August and November-December. 

* Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 

‘ Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 

' For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent. 
making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 

* Average for first 8 months only. 

? Based on average for the yen. 

* Average first 3 months only. 

» Based on average for pound sterling. 

‘0 Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

't Average for first 11 months only. 

1! Based on average for French france. 

'8 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

1 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 

14Commercial rate. 
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News by Commodities 


Automotive Products 


@ Brazil—Imports of motor vehicles 
(passenger and commercial) totaled 
23,301 in 1940, compared with 21,461 
during the preceding year and 21,085 in 
1938. In general, sales were fairly active 
and stocks were not considered burden- 
some at the close of 1940. 

The outlook for the first 6 months of 
1941 is not considered particularly unfa- 
vorable, but sales may decline somewhat 
because of the effects of lost commodity 
markets in Europe. 

Imports of passenger cars numbered 
13,741 in 1940 compared with 11,795 in 
1939. Arrivals during the last 6 months 
of 1940 were 4,386, compared with 5,183 
in the comparable 1939 period. Imports 
are normally higher in the first half year 
following the introduction of new models. 
The United States supplied nearly 100 
percent of imports in 1940 practically no 
cars arriving from Europe. As usual, the 
principal demand was for low-priced cars, 
but medium and some high priced units 
were in fair demand. Used cars moved 
readily, and were sold to many who might 
have purchased new European cars, had 
they been available. 

Commercial-vehicle chassis imports to- 
taled 9,560 during 1940, compared with 
9,666 in 1939. In the latter half of 1940 
there were imported 3,621 units, and in 
the comparable 1939 period 4,382. 

The use of Diesel-powered vehicles is 
increasing. Producer gas (gazogene) 
equipment is now being manufactured in 
Brazil. The Brazilian Department of 
Agriculture has now ruled that the orig- 
inal decree requiring that for every group 
of 10 commercial vehicles owned by fleet 
operators, there must be 1 gazogene ve- 
hicle, will be strictly enforced within 6 
months dating from January 15, 1941. 

The only competition was between 
American makes of trucks, principally 
low-priced chassis of 2 to 3 tons. Bus 
usage increased somewhat, and some 
gains were made in general highway de- 
velopment. Some new cab-over-engine 
Diesel buses (32-35 passenger) were put 
into operation in cities. 

The general outlook for the sale of 
trucks is not as favorable as that for 
passenger cars, but sales should be 
reasonably good during the next few 
months. The most popular truck bodies 
are of the stake type. Trailer transport 
is developing slowly, most of those in use 
being made by the owners. 

Commercial vehicles are assembled 
locally by two leading American com- 
panies. 

The impending abandonment of tram- 
way transportation in the city of Sao 
Paulo has stimulated sales of motor 
busses. In anticipation of much heavier 
movement in the future, bus operators 
are increasing equipment and replacing 


worn units. The municipality has been 
making tests with numerous makes of 


-busses to determine which is the most 


efficient. The outlook for bus sales in 
the reasonably near future is, therefore, 
promising in Sao Paulo. 

The sale of motorcycles to police, army, 
and other city, State or Federal Govern- 
ment departments was fair but few were 
purchased by individuals for sport pur- 
poses. There still exist stocks of light 
German motorcycles for use principally 
by individuals, but such cycles are not 
selling well because of economic condi- 
tions. Government departments bought 
only sparingly, and the outlook is not 
encouraging. 

The replacement parts and accessory 

business was normal in 1940, keeping 
pace with growing motor-vehicle reg- 
istrations. There was little or no com- 
petition from European equipment. The 
bulk of the parts trade is in such lines as 
fan belts, cables, piston rings, spark 
plugs, axles, brake lining, fenders, lamp 
bulbs, springs and leaves, and glass. 
Popular accessories in the market are 
bumpers, fender and radiator guards, 
lamps, gas-tank locks, seat covers, and 
windshield cleaners. (American Em- 
bassy, Rio de Janeiro.) 
@ Honduras—The automotive market 
improved considerably in 1940 compared 
with 1939, owing in part to the opening 
of new roads, in spite of the rather un- 
favorable economic conditions which pre- 
vailed throughout the country. Another 
important factor was the removal of the 
ban on importation of automobiles by the 
Honduran Exchange Control Commis- 
sion. A total of 178 motor vehicles was 
imported during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940, compared with 108 units 
imported in 1938-39. Imports of acces- 
sories and replacement parts also in- 
creased slightly in 1939-40. 

The general outlook for the current 
year is favorable, providing foreign ex- 
change for such purchases continues 
available. 

A total of 96 passenger cars was im- 
ported during 1939-40, compared with 45 
during the preceding year. Practically 
all passenger cars and taxicabs in use 
are of United States origin, only 3 or 4 
units being European makes. Low-priced 
cars predominate. 

Imports of trucks totaled 81 during 
1939-40, compared with 58 during the 
preceding fiscal year. Trucks with a 
capacity of 1% to 2 tons predominate. 

The opening of new roads and the pav- 
ing of the streets at Tegucigalpa is tend- 
ing to increase demand for trucks and 
busses. 

The motorcycle market is limited, 
owing to the poor condition of the roads 
and streets. As of January 1, 1941, only 
21 were in operation in the whole coun- 
try, practically all being American. 


Imports of replacement parts and ae. 
cessories were valued at $63,672 in 1939_ 
40, compared with $62,753 in the pre. 
cering year, practically all coming from 
the United States. The large demang 
for these commodities is occasioned by 
the rapid depreciation resulting from the 
condition of the roads and streets. 

In view of the fact that practically a} 
motor vehicles in operation are American, 
the imports of replacement parts ang 
accessories originate almost exclusively 
in the United States. (American Con. 
sulate, Tegucigalpa.) 


@ Kwantung Leased Territory.—The 
controlling factor in the automotive mar. 
ket in Manchuria is the Revised Ex. 
change Control Law which has for its 
main purpose the restriction of imports 
to necessities in order to reduce the out- 
flow of foreign exchange needed to meet 
the extraordinary expenditures brought 
about by the Sino-Japanese conflict and 
to purchase capital goods for new and 
the expansion of old industries. The 
creation of new companies, rapid devel- 
opment of heavy industries, and in- 
creased Government needs have brought 
about a large demand for automotive 
equipment which cannot be satisfied, 
owing to the Government’s exchange and 
import-control policy. At present, with 
a view to the industrial development of 
Manchuria, precedence is understood to 
be given to imports of productive machin. 
ery required for the equipment of fac- 
tories. When the industrialists succeed 
in proving to the authorities that they 
are in desperate need of motor vehicles, 
permits to import new units will prob- 
ably be granted, although sparingly. 

In isolated cases permits may be 
granted to bring in personal cars used 
by their owners abroad but any new cars 
sold locally will be distributed by the 
Dowa Automobile Industry Co., Limited, 








which has the monopoly for assembling, | 
repairing, and selling automotive ve- | 


hicles in “Manchukuo.” 


@ Switzerland.—Automobiles and parts, 
which for many ‘years headed the list of 
Swiss imports from the United States, 
dropped to ninth place in 1940, with im- 
ports valued at 4,700,000 francs against 
12,000,000 in 1939. Only 1,020 American 
cars entered the country in 1940—less 
than one-third the 1939 total. This de- 
cline was due to increased transporta- 
tion difficulties, gasoline rationing, and 
the rising price of gasoline. A growing 
shortage of replacement parts is reported, 
even for the limited number of American 
cars now in operation. Of late, distribu- 
tors have been importing small parts by 
parcel post in packages of 20 kilograms, 
as this method requires no navicert. 

@ U.S. S. R.—For over a month a taxi- 
cab of unusual construction has been 
operating on the streets of Moscow. The 
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model is the “M-1” with a special bag- 
gage compartment and a spare wheel on 
the forward mudguard. In the baggage 
compartment is a gas generator, using in 
the first tests wooden blocks, and later 
peat briquetes, which are superior in 
caloric content. One load of blocks suf- 
ficed for 120 kilometers normal driving, 
put a load of peat briquetes suffices for 
twice that distance and is cheaper. 

The gas from the generator passes 
through a coarse purifier and cooler 
under the hood, and then to the spare 
wheel, which is a filter, which purifies the 
gas finally and delivers it to the mixing 
chamber, whence it goes into the motor. 
(Moscow Pravda.) 


Chemicals 


§ Imports into the United States of coal- 
tar synthetic medicinals and pharmaceu- 
ticals in 1940 decreased to 8,683 pounds 
with a foreign invoice value of $65,246, 
from 29,786 pounds, foreign invoice value 
$215,643, in 1939. Among the principal 
items included in 1940 (1939 figures in 
parentheses) were benzyl ephedrine 
hydrochloride, 110 pounds (none); cin- 
namyl ephedrine hydrochloride, 334 
pounds (733); b-Naphthol benzoate, 100 
pounds (110); sodium salicylate, 2,215 
pounds (672); 2-methoxy-6:9-dichlor- 
acridin, 897 pounds (1,188). 

8 Canada.—Dyestuffs, which formerly 
came from Europe, are now largely pur- 
chased in the United States. This 
change of source necessitates a wide 
range of new types and _ substitutes. 
Regular supplies of dyestuffs, however, 
continue to come from the United King- 
dom, and the present inventory is suffi- 
cient for some time. The prices of 
dyestuffs have advanced 35 percent over 
prewar prices, largely through currency 
depreciation and _ increased import 
duties. 

United States exports of “Coal-tar col- 
ors, dyes, stains, etc.,” to Canada during 
1940 amounted to 4,659,911 pounds val- 
ued at $3,118,458, according to prelimi- 
nary data, compared with 3,889,617 
pounds at $2,177,702 in 1939. 

@ Canada.—Formaldehyde imports into 
Canada during the first 4 months of 1940 
rose to 1,013,971 pounds ($46,353) from 
736,529 ($29,772) in the corresponding 
period of 1939. The United States sup- 
plied nearly all of this trade. 

@ Peru.—Imports of cresylic acid into 
Peru during the first 9 months of 1940 
amounted to 8,538 kilograms valued at 
9,270 sols. In 1939 cresylic acid imports 
into Peru amounted to 30,434 kilograms 
(value 20,173 sols), compared with 19,414 
kilograms (14,301 sols) in 1938. Coun- 
tries of origin in 1939 (1938 figures in 
parentheses) were: Germany, 13,698 
BTOSs kilograms, 8,001 sols (3,410 gross 
kilograms, 2,855 sols); United States, 
8,222 kilograms, 7,262 sols (219 kilograms, 
184 sols); United Kingdom, 5,136 kilo- 
grams, 2,564 sols (15,785 kilograms, 11,262 
Sols) ; Netherlands, 3,378 kilograms, 2,346 
Sols (none in 1938). 

§ Turkey—Demand for glycerin was 
heavy through 1940, but the market was 
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hampered by lack of stocks and by high 
prices. It is believed that no impoi.s 
were received during that year and that 
all consumption was from the fairly ade- 
quate stocks which were available at the 
beginning of the year. Stocks at the 
end of 1940 were said not to exceed 15 
tons. Great Britain is said not to be 
in a position to supply because of an em- 
bargo on glycerin exports. Prices in Tur- 
key at the year-end had risen to 175 
piasters per kilogram. 


Construction 


@ Manchuria—A total length of 338.7 
kilometers of new railroad was con- 
structed and opened to traffic in Man- 
churia in 1940 according to the local 
press. The new railroads were exten- 
sions of a network of new lines being 
laid along the Korean and eastern So- 
viet borders and in central north Man- 
churia, designed for defense, internal 
pacification, Japanese colonization and 
mineral and forest exploitation. 

@ Mexico—The Under Secretary of 
Communication of Mexico has an- 
nounced that appropriations for the com- 
pletion of the Nogales-Guadalahara 
highway are 83,604,000 pesos and for the 
completion of the highway from Cuautla 
to Suchiate, Chiapas, 106,450,000 pesos. 
(The last-named route is the southern 
section of the Pan American Highway in 
Mexico.) 


Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment 


@ Exports of electrical equipment from 
United States in January were the high- 
est for any month in recent years, be- 
ing valued at $13,069,670, as compared 
with $10,966,874 during the preceding 
month, and $10,585,091 in January 1940, 
increases of 19.4 and 23.7 percent, re- 
spectively. 

Rubber-covered wire exported to world 
markets amounted to $437,029, compared 
with $194,971 in the preceding month, an 
increase of 124.1 percent. Other in- 
sulated copper wire shipments were val- 
ued at $506,715, an increase of 43 per- 
cent from the December total of $354,431. 

A new all-time high was attained in 
foreign sales of searchlight and airport 
beacons in January, during which the 
total was valued at $1,405,572, an in- 
crease of 451 percent from the December 
total of $254,811. 

@ Mexico.—The war is bringing about 
many changes in sources of supply for 
electrical machinery and apparatus. 
Prices of United States fractional-horse- 
power motors have in the past been com- 
petitive with German and Swedish 
makes, but with motors ranging from 3 
to 20 horsepower the Swedish prices have 
been considerably lower than offers 
from North America. Recently genera- 
tors were sent from Sweden via the 
Soviet Union, owing to the difficulty of 
shipping direct across the Atlantic, and 
yet they are reported to have been landed 
cheaper than similar products from the 
United States. Now that the German 
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competition, largely A. E. G. and Siemens, 
has been eliminated by the war, the 
United States seems to have a fairly 
clear field except in the types of machines 
supplied by Sweden. 

Storage batteries are manufactured 
locally, production being protected by a 
substantial customs duty. In the auto- 
motive battery field, the market for bat- 
teries is completely controlled by local 
producers, but storage batteries for in- 
dustries and farm lighting sets are largely 
imported. Zinc and copper plates come 
largely from the United States. Con- 
tainers for dry-cell batteries are also of 
American origin. Accumulators§ are 
manufactured in Mexico by four firms. 
Germany formerly supplied considerable 
quantities of carbon electrodes for bat- 
teries. 

The United States and Canada in the 
past have controlled the trade in electri- 
cal measuring instruments. Imports of 
portable electric tools, battery-charging 
motor-generator sets, arc welding sets 
and similar equipment are of American 
origin. Quantities imported cannot be 
ascertained as they are not separately 
classified in Mexican statistics. Up to 
the beginning of the war Germany com- 
peted in supplying switches, sockets, 
plugs, fuses and receptacles. In some of 
these items Japan has made headway; 
in fact, in accessories of synthetic ma- 
terial Japan has the lead in the local 
market, its prices being 50 percent below 
North America’s, but the quality is said 
to be rather poor. Japan is now making 
an effort to exploit the market in Mexico 
for household wiring devices, which are 
handled generally in Mexico by small im- 
porters and retailers. 

Germany controlled the business in 
electric bells and accessories before the 
war. Japan, also a supplier, is now seek- 
ing to obtain the German share. The 
bulk of X-ray equipment has been im- 
ported from the United States. Imme- 
diately preceding the outbreak of war 
Germany was making serious inroads in 
this line; prices being at least 10 percent 
lower. In sun-lamps, the United States 
has predominated. Violet-ray equipment 
is now wholly of American origin; Ger- 
man goods having almost completely dis- 
appeared from the Mexican market. 

About 2,500,000 filament lamps, each 
weighing up to 5 grams (% ounce ap- 
proximately) are imported annually. 
Japan supplies an increasing proportion. 
Before the war Germany made progress 
in this trade, as in all electrical lines, by 
its bartering agreements and other 
means. Although Mexico has three or- 
ganizations making incandescent lamps, 
protected by a high domestic duty, appar- 
ently Japan can still sell at prices lower 
than the domestic product. In larger 
lamps of the same type the United States 
leads. The arc-lamp trade is small and 
is controlled by American manufacturers. 
This applies also to gas-discharge or 
mercury-vapor lamps. 

Germany was an important supplier 
of “wire of common metals and alloys 
thereof, insulated but not armored,” over 
half the Mexican imports coming from 
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that country despite strong competition 
of the United States. Imports of armored 
wire of this type are less; these formerly 
came from Italy and Germany as well 
as America. Substantial quantities of 
cable, armored and unarmored. Ger- 
many was formerly the chief source; 
Canada has now taken a share of the 
trade. Underground cables seem to be 
almost entirely supplied by one American 
manufacturer. It is reported that shortly 
there will be a large demand for cable 
for improved airport lighting as part of 
the Pan American defense scheme. 

In addition to the Consolidada, there are 
four other local factories producing wire. 
Lighting flexible is also made locally, but 
Japan is the principal foreign source. 
Conduits, which formerly came from Ger- 
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many, are likewise manufactured in 
Mexico. American prices are 25 percent 
higher than the domestic. Opportunity 
exists for the supply of the heavier con- 
duit and fittings which are used in 
Mexico’s many mines. 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


@ Imports of coffee into the United States 
totaled 1,124,575,060 pounds from October 
1, 1940, the beginning of the present 
marketing season, through February 28, 
1941, according to preliminary figures. 
This compares with 923,081,086 pounds 
imported during the corresponding 5 
months of 1939-40 and with 839,691,909 
pounds during the 5-month period of the 
1938-39 season. 


Imports of Coffee into the United States 









































o _ ons sen | Percent 
5 4 ct.-Feb. ct.-Sept. of total | Oct.-Feb. Established | of quota 
Country of origin 1938-39 1938-39 | imported 1940-41 basie quota | imported 
‘eesieaaets Oct.-Feb. 
' 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
St eee oan a 4, 731, 548 11, 249, 522 | 42.1 | 9, 980, 001 | 26, 455, 200 | 37.7 
Guatemala___..-_-.-_---.-------] 38,865,040 62, 512, 012 62.2 | 45, 734, 528 70, 767, 660 | 64.7 
ee, 178, 992 652, 622 27.4 | 513, 388 2, 645, 520 | 19.4 
Nicaragua --- ------+-------- 5, 706, 303 22, 903, 792 24.9 | 4, 574, 809 25, 793, 820 | 17.7 
El Salvador.....----..--.-..---| 31,866,379 82,385,021 | 38.7 25, 279, 002 79, 365, 600 31.8 
a 55, 362, 528 | 54.2 27, 641, 920 | 62, 831, 100 44.0 
Oaee........ as faecal 2, 102, 918 6, 196, 356 | 33.9 3, 354, 753 10, 582, 080 31.7 
Dominican Republic_-__..--.-.--- 5, 081, 211 9, 948, 981 51.1 | 11, 214, 846 15, 873, 120 70.7 
Haiti _ - - renee eeah enema 5, 744, 512 20, 518, 421 | 28.0 | 18, 232, 684 36, 375, 900 50.1 
Brazil___...---.-----------------| 495, 204,806 | 1, 157, 693, 730 42.8 619, 381,512 | 1, 230, 166, 800 50.3 
eee 171, 639, 242 402, 888, 653 42.5 243, 186, 674 416, 669, 400 58.4 
ee 10, 126, 328 15, 441, 938 65.6 15, 189, 445 19, 841, 400 | 76.6 
_ nono g mind 393, 907 567, 814 69.4 2, 224, 832 3, 306, 900 | 67.3 
Vas. .......-.---------«- 9, 476, 990 20, 342, 881 | 46.6 73, 463, 257 55, 555, 920 132. 2 
Total from Latin Ameri- | 
can quota countries__..-| 810,595,624 | 1, 868, 664, 271 43.4 | 1,099,971,651 | 2, 056, 230, 420 53.5 
Total from nonquota | 
ee eee 29, 096, 285 55, 477, 938 52.4 24, 603, 409 | 46, 957, 980 52.4 
— __ ____—_——- — _— __ - —E 
Principal nonquotacountries: } | 
0 SS ee eee 393, 800 712, 715 55.3 66, 000 | 
i enwicmaes 1, 449, 196 3, 767, 325 38.5 | 107, 128 
Netherlands Indies_-------- 4, 970, 513 8, 802, 323 56.5 | 11, 696, 577 
Belgian Congo__-_-.----.---- 6, 169, 284 8, 194, 553 75.3 | 11, 168, 021 
British East Africa_-.-_------ | 13,324, 388 | 27, 378, 654 48.7 | 710, 460 
Portuguese A frica__--------- | 2,524, 934 | 4, 814, 559 me)... 
264, 170 1, 807, 809 14.6 855, 223 
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The Inter-American Coffee Agreement 
provides that all coffee imported since 
October 1, 1940, shall be charged against 
the initial import quotas, totaling 2,103,- 
188,400 pounds from all sources, which 
this Government undertakes to establish 
under the agreement. Neither the agree- 
ment nor the import quotas have as yet 
become operative. 

Venezuela is the only country thus far 
to exceed the quota. In accordance with 
the terms of the agreement, coffee en- 
tered from any participating country in 
excess of its quota will be deducted from 
that country’s quota in the ensuing quota 
year. 


Dairy Products 


@ Cuba.—Cuba greatly increased its ex- 
ports of condensed milk in 1940 because 
of the disruption of usual European 
sources of supply. Total exports of 
4,071,170 pounds went chiefly to the 
Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, and the 
Netherlands Indies. 

The Cuban export trade in condensed 
milk began in 1936 with the shipment of 
1,418 pounds to the United States. In 
1937, exports were 2,553 pounds, chiefly 


to the United States. Shipments in 1938 
were increased to 77,150 pounds, of which 
75,650 pounds went to Spain; but in 1939 
the total declined to 16,995 pounds, mostly 
to the United States, France, and Spain. 

After 1927, when Cuban imports of 
condensed, evaporated, and concentrated 
milk totaled 50,586,315 pounds, tariff in- 
creases on these products stimulated do- 
mestic production to such an extent that 
imports (except from the United States) 
were restricted on a quota basis in 1937 
to 3,142,180 pounds in any one year (June 
1 to May 31). Increased production since 
1927 has been accompanied by a steady 
decline in imports, which in 1938 totaled 
5,654,935 pounds and in 1939, the lowest 
point on record, 941,165 pounds, of which 
458,570 pounds came from the United 
States and 470,074 from the Netherlands. 


Fruits and Nuts 


@ Jamaica—The 1939-40 citrus fruit 
season was considered successful from the 
standpoint of production, although less 
remunerative than in the previous year. 
Estimates of 1940 production show a re- 
duction in sweet oranges from the 1939 
crop, but figures for bitter oranges and 
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for grapefruit remained approximately 
the same. The amount passed for export 
from June 1, 1940, was 257,000 boxes, ang 
approximately 10,000 remain to be 
shipped. These 257,000 boxes include 
165,000 boxes of sweet oranges, 73,009 
boxes of bitter oranges, 18,000 boxes of 
grapefruit, 154 boxes of limes, and 6 
boxes of tangerines. Exports of grape. 
fruit are not indicative of the crop, inas. 
much as large quantities of this fruit re. 
main for which there is no market. Cit. 
rus fruit shipped during the calendar year 
totaled 269,298 boxes of oranges and 
44,620 boxes of grapefruit (327,082 ang 
138,949 boxes, respectively, in 1939). 

The export of oranges to New Zealang 
was undertaken in 1939 by the Marketing 
Department of the Jamaican Govern. 
ment; for the 1940-41 season, all export 
of citrus fruit was placed in the hands 
of the same Department on a collective 
basis. The price to be paid for oranges 
for export was fixed at 3s. per level box 
for sweet oranges delivered in Kingston, 
and 3s. 6d. for bitter oranges. 

Of the present crop, exportable oranges 
have been taken by the British Govern. 
ment. Exporting of grapefruit continued 
to Canada and to the Bahamas, but ona 
very small scale; and since this fruit can- 
not be shipped to England, no adequate 
market has been found. Difficulties of 
shipping and of marketing caused some 
advance in the processing of citrus fruit 
among the products of the processing in- 
dustries are canned grapefruit, orange 
peel, and orange pulp. Only two plants 
are in operation, however, and their out- 
put is not large. 


Grain and Products 


@ Receipts of rice in Hawaii from the 
mainland during the week ended March 
1, 1941, totaled 1,944,000 pounds; no for- 
eign rice was received. 

The California rough and milled rice 
markets were reported quiet but firm. 
No. 1 paddy was quoted at $1.735 per 100 
pounds, f. o. b. shipping point, and Extra 
Fancy California-Japan rice at $4.125 de- 
livered in Honolulu. 

Although arrivals were fairly heavy 
during the week, the restricted freight 
space is tending to retard the movement 
of rice against contracts. 

Southern markets were reported quiet, 
but the advanced prices were well main- 
tained. Retail contracts of California- 
Japan rice were still being sold locally 
by wholesalers at $4 in Honolulu. This 
rice cost $3.875 delivered. (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Honolulu.) 


@ Puerto Rican trading in rice during the 
week ended March 8 continued to be lim- 
ited largely to local resales, which wert 
made below replacement costs. Some 
trade sources believe, however, that there 
is an improved undertone, as the volume 
of resales diminishes and buyers sho¥ 
more interest in samples. Sales during 
the week included 1,630 pockets of of- 
grades from Arkansas reported sold @ 
$3.50 c. i. f., and 1,600 pockets of Fang 
Japans from Arkansas at $3.80; offgrade 
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of California rice were reported as being 
sold for $3.65. 

Prices, per pocket of 100 pounds, c. i. f. 
puerto Rican ports, were reported on 

ch 8 as follows: California-Japan 
Rice, Extra Choice, $4.25; Southern rice, 
Blue Rose Fancy, $4.35 to $4.60. 

Arrivals during the week ended March 

1, 1941, totaled 7,691 pockets, all from 
southern States. (Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, San Juan.) 
g§ Cuba.—The demand for American rice 
continued, during the week ended March 
5, at or slightly above the improved level 
noted during the preceding week. Al- 
though the volume of trading remained 
essentially unchanged, demand shifted 
from the ordinarily preferred medium- 
quality broken long grains to short grains 
of a similar grade, with more than two- 
thirds of the takings of the latter variety. 
Buying continued principally for deferred 
delivery, at some increase in price over 
quotations for immediate shipment, as 
most importers already had supplies on 
hand or on order in excess of private 
storage capacities. 

Sales during the week aggregated about 
75,000 pockets, according to the trade. 
Karly Prolifics, 10 to 50 percent broken, 
were in heaviest demand at about $3.80 
to $3.45; California Japans, 5 percent 
proken, likewise sold well within the range 
of $3.775 to $3.575. Apparently by reason 
of further upward price adjustments due 
to shortage of supplies, Rexoras, 5 to 50 
percent broken, moved in moderate vol- 
ume only, at $5.45 to $4.42, with com- 
mitments well distributed among the var- 
jous qualities. Smaller lots of mixed long 
grains, 30 and 50 percent broken, were 
placed at $4.35 and $4.10, repectively, and 
one parcel of brokens was reported to 
have been sold at $2.60. (These prices are 
all per 100 pounds, c. i. f. Habana.) 

Oriental rices remained dormant, with 
no sales for import, new cargoes, or firm 
offers to this market ascertainable dur- 
ing the week. Nominal quotations re- 
main unchanged from those previously 
reported. 

Imports through the port of Habana 
during the period February 27 to March 
5, 1941, inclusive, aggregated 128,414 
pockets (5,859,009 kilograms) of Ameri- 
can rice. There were no arrivals of 
oriental rices during that interval. 

Cuba.—Although imports of rice into 
Cuba totaled only 400,209,252 pounds in 
1940, as compared with 465,005,522 in 
1939, the percent of the total received 
from the United States advanced from 
47 in 1939 to 70 in 1940, largely as a re- 
sult of higher prices quoted on oriental 
rice. Difficulty in securing shipping 
space to transport oriental rice to Cuba 
was another factor which operated to re- 
duce Cuban imports from the Far East. 
@ Cuba.—Small quantities of Cuban beef 
tenderloin have been exported to the 
United States for a number of years, but 
exports of beef quarters began in 1939, 
and in that year totaled 397,558 pounds 
valued at $38,642. The price of cattle in 
Cuba in 1940 was again favorable to the 
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export trade established in the previous 
year, and declared exports reached the 
record total of 10,542,729 pounds valued 
at $813,669. 

Efforts to further stimulate these ex- 
ports to the United States include meas- 
ures to improve the quality of Cuban beef 
cattle by the adoption of scientific feed- 
ing methods and fattening for market. 
Cuban beef-cattle producers are also tak- 
ing steps to develop a market in the 
United States for live beef cattle from 
Cuba. 
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Spices and Related Products 


@ Nigeria.—Nigerian ginger, as prepared 
for export, is similar in type and quality 
to the Jamaican product, and on the 
United Kingdom market is compared 
with Jamaican No. 3. For various rea- 
sons, mainly in connection with the con- 
trol of quality, production has been 
limited during the past two seasons, and 
this season is expected to be around 150 
tons. The marketing season extends 
from about mid-January to mid-Febru- 
ary. The price obtaining last season was 
rather low—approximately £25 per ton, 
f. o. b. Lagos. 

Ginger is produced by primitive pagan 
tribes in the southern districts of Zaria 
Province, who rely upon the crop to a 
large extent for cash to make tax pay- 
ments, to pay for brides, and to purchase 
their few necessities. Production for ex- 
port was commenced in 1930 under super- 
vision of the Agricultural Department, 
and the industry expanded rapidly until 
some 3 years ago, when analytical de- 
ficiencies occurred in the cured product. 
Investigation showed that faults had 
crept into the method of preparation by 
the growers. The area of production was 
reduced, and by establishing central cur- 
ing stations it was possible for every stage 
of the curing process to be controlled by 
the trained staff of the Agricultural 
Department. 

Marketing regulations have been intro- 
duced, and the crop is purchased in 
scheduled markets by licensed buyers, the 
ginger being graded by the Department 
immediately before purchase. Bags of 
graded ginger are sealed in the market 
on the day of purchase. 


Sugars and Products 


@ Cuba.—Exports of raw sugar from 
Cuba during January 1941 _ totaled 
210,997 Spanish long tons (137,695 in Jan- 
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uary 1940), including 205,194 tons to the 
United States (94,375 in January 1940). 

Sugar stocks on January 31, 1941, ag- 
gregated 1,041,309 Spanish long tons, 
compared with 537,619 on January 31, 
1940. 

Production from January 16 to January 
31, 1941, totaled 67,913 tons, compared 
with 87,021 tons during January 20 to 
January 31, 1940. 

Exports of molasses in January 1941 
amounted to 20,129,534 gallons (of which 
13,058,257 consisted of high-test invert 
molasses), compared with 22,315,190 gal- 
lons during January 1940 (of which 8,- 
101, 220 consisted of high-test molasses) . 
There were no shipments of invert sirups 
during January of either year. 


Furs 


@ Canada.—Winter sales of furs were 
held by the Canadian Fur Auction Sales 
Co., Ltd., at Montreal, on January 20 and 
February 18 (and days following each of 
these dates). Offerings of silver-fox 
pelts were sold to the extent of 69 per- 
cent in February and 87 percent in Jan- 
uary. Sales of silver-fox pelts totaled 
14,407 at an average price of $22.61 in 
February, compared with 17,302 at 
$23.62 in January. Average selling 
prices, by classes, for the two periods 
were as follows in February: Specials 
(pearl platinum), 36 pelts at an average 
of $52.72 (22 at $81.86 in January); se- 
lected one-half to three-fourths silver, 
338 at $33.88 (225 at $33.73); regular 
one-half to three-fourths silver, 1,818 at 
$26.06 (1,774 at $25.66); selected full 
Silver, 943 at $38.32 (1,175 at $40.27); 
regular full silver, 3,085 at $30.47 (3,853 
at $30.98) ; inferior types, 6,229 at $19.21 
(8,445 at $20.22); classes III, IV, and V, 
1,958 at $7.76 (1,808 at $9.03). 

The company’s report for the Febru- 
ary 18 sale stated that a decline was ap- 
parent on selected full silvers, but that 
the decline reported on regular full sil- 
vers, inferiors, and low grades, based on 
averages, was due to a somewhat poorer 
collection of pelts in these groups and 
not to any decline in the market. 

Sales of mink pelts at the February 
auction included 12,326 mink-ranch and 
5,258 wild skins, compared with 31,502 
and 14,337, respectively, at the January 
auction. Prices of mink-ranch skins ad- 
vanced in January by 15 percent over 
those realized in mid-December 1940, but 
declined 10 percent in February; while 
prices of wild skins advanced 20 percent 
in January over mid-December, but de- 
clined 5 percent at the February auction. 
Sales of muskrat skins totaled 69,962 at 
the January sale and 25,901 in February, 
representing 88 and 86 percent, respec- 
tively, of the total offerings; prices ad- 
vanced in January by 30 percent over 
those realized in mid-December and re- 
mained unchanged in February. 
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Iron and Steel 


E Totaling only 406 gross tons valued at 
$157,284, United States imports of iron 
and steel products (other than scrap) set 
a new low for this trade in January. The 
previous low record for this trade—728 
tons valued at $165,009—was set in No- 
vember 1940, while receipts in the month 
following amounted to 4,016 tons valued 
at $206,825. A year ago—in January 
1940—this trade amounted to 7,832 tons 
valued at $920,533. 

The 184 tons of flat wire and strip steel 
imported from Sweden featured the 
January 1941 trade. The United King- 
dom and Canada, to the extent of 25 and 
12 tons, respectively, shared the 37-ton 
trade in castings and forgings, while 
Japan supplied 20 and the United King- 
dom 14 tons of the 34 tons of wire rope 
and strand received during the month. 

Sweden, with a total of 226 tons, was 
the chief source of iron and steel imports 
in January followed by the United King- 
dom (99 tons) and Canada (60 tons). 

Imports of scrap likewise declined 
sharply in January—to 17 tons valued at 
$71 from the December trade of 48 tons 
valued at $624. Newfoundland and 
Labrador were the source of 15 and Nor- 
way of 2 tons of the 17-ton January 
import trade. 


Leather and Products 
Finished Products 


@ Canada.—Production of boots and 
shoes were up to schedule during Feb- 
ruary and early March with expectations 
that the output will be slightly better 
than average for the season. Manufac- 
turing centers are giving more attention 
to civilian requirements in view of the 
slight drop in military footwear output. 
Local trade believes the Government will 
shortly place substantial orders for addi- 
tional amounts of army shoes. Mer- 
chants and buyers have apparently be- 
come convinced that prices will increase, 
and are making purchases accordingly. 
Styles of shoes continue to follow the 
American fashions except in fabric foot- 
wear, the latter having no great popu- 
larity in Canada except in certain 
centers. 

H@ Cuba—Shoe factory operators have 
for several years claimed that their in- 
dustry was in a critical state, owing to 
high domestic production costs and com- 
petition from American suppliers. Man- 
ufacturing costs in legitimate Cuban 
shoe factories, it is believed, are high 
only when compared with those of the 
household producers whose output is 
peddled direct to consumers, without pay- 
ment of taxes and minimum wages 
established by the Government. There 
are numerous small household producers 
and their aggregate cutput is estimated 
to be greater than that of the factories. 
The real difficulty appears to be the in- 
ability of the factories to profitably com- 
pete with the prices established by the 
small shops. Regarding foreign compe- 


tition, trade data show that footwear im- 
ports averaged 3,000,000 pairs yearly in 
1924-26 when production amounted to 
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but 1,700,000 pairs annually and to less 
than 300,000 pairs yearly in 1937-39 
when the local output was in excess of 
4,500,000 pairs annually. 

@ Union of South Africa.—Despite cessa- 
tion of trade with Continental Europe, 
imports of footwear into South Africa 
are being maintained. During the first 6 
months of 1940 imports amounted to 
1,487,115 pairs, compared with 1,516,433 
in the similar period of the previous 
year. The small decline was due to re- 
duced arrivals of canvas rubber-soled 
footwear which formerly came chiefly 
from Czechoslovakia, Japan, and Ger- 
many. Although official data are not yet 
available, trade sources are of the opin- 
ion that imports of leather footwear in 
1940 were greater than in the preceding 
year. British and American shippers 
have been furnishing about 95 percent of 
the total leather footwear being imported. 
Retail sales of footwear have generally 
held up well although a slight decline was 
recorded in sales of men’s shoes. Many 
factories have been obtaining favorable 
business from the Government for mili- 
tary footwear and this trade will continue 
for some time. 


Leather 


@ Canada.—Leather business in Canada 
was steady during February and early 
March with consuming industries mak- 
ing normal purchases. Very little change 
in quotations was noted with prices in 
early March about the same as in the 
beginning of the preceding month. In- 
dications are that stocks of leather in the 
hands of consuming industries were 
slightly higher in early March than in 
the same period of 1940. Imports of 
leather during February were reported to 
have been about the same as in the sim- 
ilar month of 1940, while exports were 
said to be somewhat lower. Producers 
report some increase in patent leather 
sales to shoe manufacturers and antici- 
pate a very favorable trade in this com- 
modity for the present season. 

@ Union of South Africa.—In view of the 
lack of suitable domestic supplies of cer- 
tain types and qualities of leather, South 
Africa continues to find it necessary to 
import sizable quantities of this com- 
modity. Since consuming industries 
continued active in 1940, leather was in 
good demand during most of that year. 
American tanners are being called upon 
to supply most of the high-grade calf 
leather in various colors, formerly ob- 
tained from Belgium, France, and the 
Netherlands. It is reported that produc- 
ers in Australia and Canada have in- 
creased sales activities in the South Afri- 
can market. Several of the domestic 
producers have been striving to improve 
the quality of their output in order to 
take advantage of the opportunity made 
by lack of supplies from continental 
Europe. 


Lumber and Products 


@ United States exports of hardwood and 
softwood lumber (including boards, 
planks, scantlings, flooring, sawed timber, 
sawed railroad ties, and box shooks), 
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logs, and hewn railroad ties in January 
1941 totaled 86,837 M board feet, com. 
pared with 90,413 M feet for January 
1940, a decrease of 4 percent. 

Of the 1941 total, sawed material (in. 
cluding railroad ties and box shooks) 
accounted for 79,865 M board feet, com. 
pared with 77,513 M feet in 1940, an in. 
crease of 3 percent; exports of logs and 
hewn timber (including railroad ties) to- 
taled 6,972 M feet in 1941, as against 
12,900 M feet in 1940, a decrease of 4g 
percent. 

Exports of sawed softwood (excluding 
railroad ties and box shooks) totaled 46,- 
736 M feet in January (59,229 in 1949). 
This group consisted principally of Doug- 
las fir, southern pine, spruce, redwood, 
cedar, cypress, and white, ponderosa, and 
Sugar pine. Of these species, spruce and 
cedar showed gains. 

Sawed hardwoods exported ( including 
flooring but excluding railroad ties and 
box shooks) totaled 14,620 M feet in Jan- 
uary (8,465 in 1940). 

Exports of softwood logs totaled 3,548 
M feet in January 1941 (8,028 in 1940): 
hardwood logs totaled 1,490 M_ feet 
(2,903 in 1940). 

Other exports for the first month of 
1941 were hewn railroad ties totaling 
1,934 M feet (1,969 in 1940); sawed rai]- 
road ties, 9,118 M feet (836 in 1940); and 
box shooks, 9,391 M feet (8,983 in 1940). 

Total imports of hardwood and soft- 
wood logs and lumber (including cabi- 
net woods, sawed railroad ties, box 
shooks, and empty packing cases) for 
January 1941 totaled 77,772 M_ feet 
(73,508 in 1940), a gain of 5 percent. 
Of this amount, logs (hardwood and 
softwood) accounted for 15,423 M feet 
(19,858 in 1940): softwood lumber, 
51,885 M feet (38,486 in 1940), a gain of 
35 percent: hardwood lumber and sawed 
cabinet woods 10,080 M feet (14,892 in 
1940), a loss of 32 percent. 

In softwood lumber, spruce was the 
most important species imported, total- 
ing 23,743 M feet in January (18,893 in 
1940). Imports of fir and hemlock com- 
bined totaled 13,606 M feet (8,855 in 
1940), and imports of pine totaled 9,140 
M feet (7,105 in 1940). 

@ British Honduras.—Imports of lum- 
ber into British Honduras consist almost 
wholly of dressed products, such as sid- 
ing, flooring, ceiling, scantlings, doors, 
shutters, blinds and, to a lesser extent, 
other lumber used in ordinary house 
construction. Imports of compositions, 
such as wallboard and beaver board, are 
negligible, and of plywood, nil. A 
sizable amount of imported dressed 
lumber is used for the construction and 
repair of boats. All rough lumber comes 
from the United States and is used 
mainly as piling for the support of 
houses. Hewn and sawed timbers used 
in bridge and wharf construction and 
for railroad ties are of native produc- 
tion. Imports of shingles are negligible, 
none having come in during 1940, since 
galvanized iron roofing is used on at least 
99 percent of the houses and buildings. 

American pitch pine encounters little 

competition from Canadian Douglas fir. 
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Consumer preference for pine, and ship- 
ping facilities for transporting it are 
jncomparably better. 


Lumber Imports of British Honduras, 





1940 
| | 
. . . Cubic | y,),,, 
Item and country | feet Value 
Lumber, dressed: 
Canada (Douglas fir) | 413 $155 
Nicaragua (pine) 577 263 
United States (pitch pine) | 62, 737 33, 370 
| - ame le ——— 
Total 63, 727 33, 788 
Lumber, rough: | 
Honduras. - 1, OO8 373 
Nicaragua 167 60 
United States 7,179 4, 498 
Tetal...... 8, 354 4, 931 
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Mahogany was the only sawed timber 
exported in any quantity during 1940. 
Only one large sawmill was operating and 
was engaged solely in sawing mahogany 
and cedar lumber, mainly for the United 
Kingdom market. The amount of cedar 
sawed in 1940 was negligible. Two small 
sawmills produce rough lumber for local 
consumption. Exports of mahogany logs 
in 1940 totaled 365,105 cubic feet; the 
United States took 353,148 cubic feet and 
the United Kingdom 11,957 cubic feet. 
Exports of mahogany lumber for the 
same period totaled 432,691 cubic feet, 
of which the United Kingdom took 
370,350, the United States 52,035, Canada 
8,600, and Jamaica 1,706. 

The only stands of mahogany of any 
size remaining in British Honduras are 
on lands belonging to a British corpora- 
tion (owning over a million acres in the 
Colony) and on Crown lands. Each year 
contractors are forced to push back into 
more inaccessible areas and to cut smaller 
and poorer grades of wood. The demand 
for mahogany logs by American com- 
panies far exceeds the supply available in 
British Honduras. It will probably be 
many years before any material benefits 
are realized from the Government’s re- 
forestation program. The Quintana Roo 
district of Mexico continues to supply 


mahogany logs which are’ exported 
through British Honduras. A_ small 
amount of mahogany is also being 


brought out of Honduras. 

No industrial, private, or governmental 
building projects of any importance have 
been planned for 1941, and imports of 
lumber will therefore probably consist of 
that needed in repairing present struc- 
tures. The Government, in an effort to 
conserve foreign exchange, is attempting 
to discourage the importation of lumber 
by establishing a rigid licensing system. 
The operation of this plan is reflected in 
the quantity of imports of dressed and 
rough lumber, which dropped by 36.6 
percent and 34.5 percent, respectively, in 
1940, as compared with 1939. 

§ Finland.—It has been proposed that 
sawdust and wood waste be utilized for 
the production of sugar, by means of a 
process invented by Dr. Olli Ant- 
Vuorinen, according to the Finnish press. 
Steps were taken in December to pro- 
mote the establishment of an experi- 
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mental factory. Machinery for this fac- 
tory has been placed on order. 

@ Germany.—Swedish-German negotia- 
tions have been inaugurated recently 
concerning wood deliveries for the cur- 
rent year, according to the Koelnische 
Zeitung of January 23, 1941. The first 
object of the negotiations was to reach 
an agreement as to the exact quantities 
to be delivered and as to prices. It is 
reported that the first delivery of 
Swedish wood will approximately equal 
that of the preceding year. 

Large quantities of softwood must be 
imported by the Reich, it is stated, since 
everywhere in Germany, including the 
new Eastern regions, an organized search 
has been made for fir, pine, and spruce, 
ready to be worked. The Reichsbahn’s 
great building program has increased the 
consumption of spruce and pine for rail- 
way-car construction. Large deals have 
also been arranged for the delivery of 
wood for the construction of barracks. 

In arranging for delivery of such wood, 
the policy has been to draw up annual 
contracts with suppliers; and it is re- 
ported that, as a result of the great 
and often urgent need for their products, 
both the sawmill industry and the plan- 
ing industry have been subjected to 
heavy demands, and have been pro- 
ducing at full capacity. 

@ Germany.—German-Finnish negotia- 
tions regarding timber, carried on in Hel- 
sinki between January 21 and 24, resulted 
in a fundamental agreement regarding 
prices and other questions concerning the 
shipment of lumber and other mill prod- 
ucts from Finland to Germany, accord- 
ing to the Frankfurter Zeitung of 
January 27, 1941. It is reported that 
these negotiations will be continued soon 
at Berlin, when a final agreement is ex- 
pected to be reached and a formal text 
drafted. 

@ Jamaica—A small factory for the 
manufacture of cedar shingles is reported 
in operation. The output is intended to 
replace imported goods. 

@ Philippine Islands—The local market 
for lumber and timber was good during 
January as a result of seasonal demand 
for construction materials. The de- 
pleted stocks of retailers and small whole- 
salers during December were replenished 
but were still smaller than usual for the 
time of year. Prices advanced slightly. 

Total exports during January 
amounted to 30,731 board feet, an in- 
crease of 33 percent over December and 
of 148 percent over January 1940. Of 
the January total, 22,397 board feet con- 
sisted of logs and timber, and 8,334 feet 
of sawed lumber. The largest increases 
were in log exports to Japan and sawed 
lumber to Great Britain. January ex- 
ports of logs and timber (in thousands 
of board feet) to the United States were 
452; to Japan, 9,949; China, 11,700; Aus- 
tralia, 296; total, 22,397. Exports of 
sawed lumber (thousands of board feet) 
to the United States in January were 
4,014; to Great Britain, 1,649; Australia, 
1,012; China, 403; British Africa, 884; 
Portuguese Africa, 8; other countries, 
128; Hong Kong, 236; total, 8,334. 
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By far the largest corporation organ- 

ized during January was a lumber com- 
pany, known as Filipino Lumbering Co. 
@ Spain.—Exports of raw cane for the 
manufacture of musical reeds increased 
during 1940. Difficulties involved in ob- 
taining cane from other countries has 
greatly increased the importance of 
Spanish sources of supply. Declared ex- 
ports of raw cane from the Barcelona 
district to the United States during 1940 
amounted to 14,622 pounds valued at 
$5,482. The interest expressed by Span- 
ish exporters indicates that production 
will expand in accordance with the 
demand. 
@ Sweden.—Negotiations concerning 
prices of sawed woods shipped from 
Sweden to Germany were resumed on 
January 25. An agreement in principle 
was reached, according to press reports, 
whereby a slight rise in certain quota- 
tions and a somewhat larger quota for 
1941 exports were agreed to; final details 
were to be decided later. The 1940 quota 
for exports was 65,000,000 reichsmarks. 
@ Trinidad—Lumber imports have been 
increasing steadily for several years and 
the outlook for the immediate future is 
good. Trinidad is in the midst of an 
extraordinary period of activity in lum- 
ber consumption due largely to the war. 
Imports of all types of lumber in the last 
quarter of 1940 rose 56 percent over those 
of the previous quarter and 36 percent 
over imports in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1939. Shipments into the Colony 
in 1940 totaled about 20,000 M board 
feet. The 1941 total is expected to in- 
crease 30 to 50 percent over that figure. 
Private-dwelling construction is steady, 
and is not much affected by unusual con- 
ditions. 

Lumber stocks have been maintained; 
in January they were about 8,000 M board 
feet. Prices in 1940 rose in line with in- 
creased freight rates. 

Local sawed dimension stock for hous- 
ing and Canadian cedar for siding have 
been substituted for pitch pine. Imports 
of southern pine from the United States 
have fallen off, although there is still a 
good demand for its use in flooring. Al- 
most 100 percent of the southern pine 
imported is shipped from Gulf ports. 

No American hardwoods have been im- 
ported except white-oak shooks for rum 
barrels and hardwood dunnage (tupelo 
gum) for stowing asphalt in ships’ holds. 
Shingles are not commonly used but are 
coming into favor. Plywood is imported 
from the United States and Canada, and 
the demand is increasing. Veneer pack- 
ages (birch from Nova Scotia) are used 
to the extent of 150,000 to 200,000 crates 
each year in the citrus-fruit industry. 
Douglas-fir doors are imported from Van- 


couver: none come from the United 
States. Sales of these are likely to in- 
crease. Window frames and sashes are 


made locally from eastern Canadian pine. 
Cabinet work is generally made from 
local hardwoods and a small amount of 
imported plywood. 

Local woods and foreign woods are con- 
sumed in about equal quantities. Cedar, 
cyp, and crappo are the domestic species 
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most generally used, since they are plen- 
tiful and easily worked. Others used are 
mor, balsam, galba, serrette, balata, pur- 
pleheart, and samaan. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 

@ Canada—A new oil refinery costing 
$3,000,000 is to be built near Toronto by 
the British American Oil Co. The re- 
finery will specialize in the production 
of lubricating oils and greases. Construc- 
tion work will start immediately, and it 
is expected that the new plant will be 
in production by the end of this year. 

Canada.—United States exports of in- 
dustrial machinery to Canada totaled 
$68,075,829 in 1940, or nearly double the 
1939 trade amounting to $35,378,551. 
Metalworking machinery required for 
the Canadian war industries showed the 
greatest increase, rising from $6,412,777 
in 1939 to $23,811,093 last year. Ship- 
ments of power-generating equipment 
reached $4,208,399, compared with 
$2,660,409 in 1939. Among the promi- 
nent items recording gains in this group 
the following were in frames and cradles 
for locomotives, up to $502,560 from 
$161,527; condensers, heaters, and acces- 
sories, up to $149,936 from $53,588; steam 
specialties and parts, up to $493,994 from 
$305,023; Diesel and semi-Diesel engines, 
$504,996 compared with $298,108 in the 
previous year; and other internal com- 
bustion engines (under 10 horsepower), 
$425,129 as against $267,473. 

Exports of construction and conveying 
equipment increased $5,963,162 from 
$4,249,140 in 1939. Excavators rose to 
$637,726 from $444,588; cranes with 
swinging booms totaled $407.057 com- 
pared with $36,697 in 1939; hoists came 
to $334,958 as against $163,188; and con- 
veyors amounted to $105,502 compared 
with $49,981 in the preceding year. 
Shipments of mining, well, and pumping 
equipment rose to $6,463,497 from 
$5,192,923. 

Nearly all of these export classes 
showed gains, chief among them being 
the increase in consignments of ore 
crushing and sorting machinery from 
$578,977 to $1,063,595. Exports of textile 
machinery amounted to $5,088,761 com- 
pared with $3,367,993 in 1939; cotton 
carding machinery and looms were re- 
sponsible for the major gains. Among 
the miscellaneous types of industrial 
equipment, shipments of ball bearings 
rose to $1,704,225 from $595,856 in 1939; 
roller bearings totaled $2,400,364 com- 
pared with $947,945 in the previous year; 
and iron and steel body valves rose to 
$864,551 from $467,122. 

Exports of farm equipment from the 
United States to Canada amounted to 
$28,942,766 in 1940, an increase of nearly 
40 percent over the 1939 trade, valued 
at $21,125,209. Shipments of wheel trac- 
tors rose to $12,975,893 from $9,057,263 
in the preceding year. Exports of track- 
laying tractors showed only moderate 
gains, with the carburetor type at $449,- 
094 against $413,994 in 1939 and the fuel- 
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injection type valued at $2,437,288, com- 
pared with $2,170,829 in 1939. 
EZ Germany.—A midget tractor of new 
design is to be produced at a factory 
which Dr. Robert Ley, leader of the Ger- 
man Labor Front, has been commissioned 
to erect near Cologne, according to the 
German press. The designer of the new 
tractor is Dr. Porsche, who also designed 
the Volkswagen. No specific information 
concerning the capacity of the projected 
plant is available, but Dr. Ley asserted 
it would be the largest tractor plant in the 
world. Low prices are expected to put 
the new tractor within reach of millions 
of German farmers and to encourage 
tractor exports to southeastern Europe, 
where Germany is striving to increase 
agricultural production, it is stated. 
H India—Imports of machinery in the 
first 8 months of 1940 were 28 percent 
below receipts during the corresponding 
period of 1939, despite a strong demand 
which made price a subordinate consid- 
eration. As much equipment as possible 
is being obtained in the United States, 
including a considerable volume of sec- 
ond-hand machinery. Production of the 
simpler types of lathes and milling ma- 
chines is now being undertaken in India. 
The launching of several industrial en- 
terprises has been postponed for the lack 
of necessary equipment. In addition, the 
shortage of skilled labor has been an 
obstacle to full utilization of existing 
facilities, particularly in the case of rela- 
tively new enterprises. 
HB Manchuria.—Modern farm machinery 
is used only on a few experimental and 
officially sponsored Japanese and Korean 
colonization farms in Manchuria. Most 
of the farming is done by primitive meth- 
ods, employing home or locally manu- 
factured implements. Some American 
equipment is imported for use on the 
Government farms, but in general Man- 
churia is closed to American equipment 
because of import and exchange restric- 
tions. German sales have benefited in 
some years from barter trade arrange- 
ments, but the American product has 
proved to be better suited to Manchurian 
needs. Dealers believe that American 
sales would reach a large volume if ade- 
quate dollar exchange were available 
under a system of free competition. As 
it is, Japan supplies most of the simple 
items required in the present stage of 
Manchurian agricultural development. 
Production of farm machinery in 
Manchuria is very limited. The transfer 
of several farm implement factories from 
Japan to Manchuria has received con- 
siderable attention in the press, but no 
accurate information is available regard- 
ing the details of this program or the 
extent to which it has been or may be 
carried out. It is believed, however, that 
nothing important has been accom- 
plished. 
B Turkey.—Very little machinery was im- 
ported into Turkey in 1940, although de- 
mand was strong in many lines. Trans- 
portation difficulties, exchange shortages, 
and the preoccupation of suppliers with 
other lines were the principal obstacles. 
There was heavy demand for machine 
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tools in connection with war materia] 
production, but export licenses could not 
be obtained for British machine tools, 
and exchange for the purchase of Amer. 
ican equipment was not available unt] 
the end of the year, when American de. 
livery schedules were far advanced. 

Contractors on public irrigation proj. 
ects had more work than they could han- 
dle but were deterred from ordering new 
American equipment by the high cost of 
importing. However, the Ministry of 
Public Works has asked for and will un- 
doubtedly obtain free dollar exchange 
amounting to between $1,500,000 and 
$2,100,000 for the purchase in 1941 of 
irrigation machinery such as dredgers, 
small ditchers, and scrapers. This equip. 
ment will be loaned or rented to con. 
tractors on Government projects, ena- 
bling them to go ahead with urgent work. 
So far, irrigation projects have been con- 
fined almost entirely to large canals, but 
there is said to be urgent need for the 
construction of secondary and smaller 
canals. 

Road-building operations have been 
confined to the construction of primary 
routes for military purposes, and the 
improvement of secondary roads has 
been abandoned for the time being. The 
more important of the military roads are 
being constructed by Turkish contractors 
under the direction of British engineers, 
and construction equipment has been 
supplied from Great Britain. 

Activity in the Turkish market for 
mining machinery during 1940 was con- 
fined principally to sales of repair parts, 
Certain mines are badly in need of new 
equipment, but have not been very suc- 
cessful in arranging for imports under 
current conditions. However, two fairly 
important orders were placed in the 
United States at the end of 1940. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ Netherlands Indies—Ampoule prep- 
arations at present sold by local drug 
stores in the Medan, Sumatra, district 
consist largely of old stocks imported 
from Germany and the Netherlands. 
Some of the larger stores are now re- 
ceiving or are endeavoring to obtain 
ampoules from the United States. It 
is reported that many of the larger plan- 
tation hospitals and physicians make 
direct importations of ampoules for their 
own use. 

@ Paraguay.—Rennet in powder and 
liquid forms is used for the manufac- 
ture of cheese. Nearly all of the cheese 
consumed in Paraguay is imported, 
Argentina and Uruguay being the chief 
sources of supply at present. The man- 
ufacture of cheese in this country is 
a home industry, and only very crude 
cheese used mainly for cooking purposes 
is turned out. 

Small quantities of rennet are sold in 
pharmacies which receive it through 
importers and dealers handling medici- 
nal and toilet preparations. (American 
Consulate, Asuncion.) 

BH Sweden.—According to the Swedish 
Government Pharmaceutical Laboratory, 
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gweden’s supply of medicinal products is 
yery satisfactory, and practically every- 
thing required is being obtained. Sup- 
plies are received from the large chemical 
factories in Germany, and the develop- 
ment of Sweden’s own medicine produc- 
tion places it in a much better position 
than in 1914. It is to a large extent 
self-sufficient. Swedish chemists are de- 
yeloping substitutes for medicines form- 
erly imported, it is stated in trade circles. 
g Tanganyika.—Papain is being pro- 
duced in much greater amounts than for- 
merly, and in the Arusha and Moshi 
districts many planters are setting out 
a few acres for trial purposes. Produc- 
tion data are not available, but unques- 
tionably the 1940 production will far ex- 
ceed that of any previous year. Prac- 
tically all of Tanganyika’s papain is 
shipped to the United States. 

In 1939, total imports of papain into 
the United States amounted to 273,159 
pounds valued at $335,910; in 1940 the 
total reached 225,408 pounds valued at 
$286,500. British East Africa supplied 
5,600 pounds, value $7,704, in 1939, and 
18,517 pounds, value $25,106, in 1940. 


Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


 Brazil—The Bahia castor-bean crop 
for the year ended January 31, 1941, is 
estimated by the trade to have been 
between 40,000 and 50,000 metric tons, 
and early estimates place the 1941-42 
crop at about 40,000 tons. 

Exports from Bahia in 1940 totaled 33,- 
426 metric tons, of which 23,744 tons 
were shipped to the United States, 4,076 
to Italy, 2,908 to Japan, and 2,069 to 
Belgium. 

Dealers state a ready market exists 

in the United States for all the castor 
beans in Bahia, the interior, and other 
Brazilian ports, if shipping space could 
be found. Cargoes paying much higher 
freight rates than castor beans are read- 
ily available at South American ports. 
(American Consulate, Bahia.) 
@ Ceylon.—Copra and coconut oil ex- 
ports from Ceylon declined in value 
from 20,388,011 rupees in 1939 to 16,- 
656,318 in 1940 (1 rupee equals about 
30 cents), with British India continuing 
as the largest purchaser. An increas- 
ing percentage of Ceylon’s coconut trade 
was diverted to India in 1940, as, until 
the end of the year, the United King- 
dom made no purchases of Ceylon coco- 
nut products, the price not being com- 
petitive with other Empire producing 
centers where large stocks are now 
dependent on British takings. 

The loss of the principal copra-cake 
market, Belgium, has been seriously felt 
by Ceylon oil millers. 

The Ceylon acreage under coconut 
production remains at approximately 
1,100,100 acres. The 1940 crop was about 
one-third lower than usual as the result 
of insufficient rainfall. 

Compared with other producing cen- 
ters, Ceylon growers received satisfac- 
tory prices for their nuts, being fortu- 
nate in having India as a ready market, 
and Government price control has 
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stabilized the market against any great 
movement in prices—particularly as 
stocks on hand are not large. 

@ Italy—A special campaign is being 
conducted to encourage the cultivation 
of the castor plant in Italy, according 
to the Italian press. Authorities have 
established remunerative prices for this 
oilseed desired in the production of 
aviation lubricants. 

@ Jamaica—Since January 2, 1940, the 
marketing of copra in Jamaica has been 
under the direction of the Food Control 
Board, which regulates the prices to be 
paid planters, and the selling prices to 
factories. The export price was placed 
well above the level of this commodity 
in world markets. 

These results were achieved through 
limitations of imports of soap, marga- 
rine, shortening, and similar products, 
thereby creating a demand for locally- 
manufactured coconut oil. Production 
(based on sales figures) of coconut prod- 
ucts in 1940 was: Edible oil, 466,692 im- 
perial gallons; margarine, 1,398,477 
pounds; butterine, 277,206 pounds; short- 
ening, 1,092,694 pounds; common laun- 
dry soap, 100,783 boxes of 50 pounds 
each; special sOaps, 41,584 pounds. 

Copra production in 1940 amounted to 
approximately 6,000 long tons, the sup- 
ply of coconuts having been reduced by 
a storm late in the preceding year, so 
that the coconut supply available in 1940 
is calculated to have been at least 15 
percent below that of 1939. 


@ Japan.—The current shortage of soy- 
beans in Japan is expected to be amel- 
iorated as the result of negotiations with 
the Manchurian Government to insure 
the import of 800,000 metric tons an- 
nually. Also, present stocks are to be 
investigated, and distribution more rig- 
idly controlled. 
@ Philippine Islands—The advance in 
the coconut products market continued 
throughout the first 3 weeks of January, 
but subsequently the market declined 
moderately. The United States market 
for both copra and coconut oil was firmer 
during most of the month, with prices 
moving substantially upward. The local 
market was favorably affected by com- 
paratively small arrivals, heavy pur- 
chases by desiccators, and a large volume 
of inquiries for both copra and coconut 
oil from Japan, China, and the Soviet 
Union. An advance in ocean freight 
rates was the principal cause of the de- 
cline during the latter part of the month. 
Copra arrivals at Manila and Cebu 
during January gained seasonally over 
December, but were substantially below 
receipts during the corresponding month 
of 1940. The combined total showed a 
drop of 12 percent compared with Jan- 
uary last year. At the beginning of Jan- 
uary, copra was quoted at 3.75 pesos per 
100 kilograms, with 4 pesos possible for 
good lots. Subsequently the market ad- 
vanced gradually, reaching a peak of 4.75 
pesos about January 25; some business 
being reported at as high as 4.90 pesos. 
At the end of the month, mills were offer- 
ing 4.50 pesos, with very little business 
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evident, since buyers had bought heavily 
at former prices. 

The United States Pacific coast mar- 
ket opened at $1.55 per 100 pounds, grad- 
ually advancing thereafter to $1.75 
shortly before the end of January. De- 
spite these favorable prices, little busi- 
ness was possible because of the shortage 
of shipping space. 

Copra exports during January, accord- 
ing to official statistics, showed an ad- 
vance of 18 percent over the same month 
of 1940. The outstanding feature of the 
month was the shipment of 6,462 metric 
tons to China and Japan, which markets 
do not, normally, purchase much Philip- 
pine copra. There was an increase dur- 
ing January of almost 10,000 tons in 
stocks of copra, but the month-end figure 
was about 13,000 tons less than on the 
corresponding date in 1940. 

The coconut oil market was favorably 
influenced by the advance in copra prices. 
United States Atlantic coast buyers were 
bidding 234 to 2% cents at the begin- 
ning of the month, gradually advancing 
their offers to 3% cents at the end, with 
sellers generally holding for 3% cents. 
The volume of business was restricted by 
the difficulty in booking forward space. 
Local prices opened at 9 centavos per 
kilogram, advancing gradually to 101% 
centavos at the close of the month. 

Coconut oil exports during January 
reached the highest level since May 1940, 
being considerably more than twice as 
large as for the preceding month. Much 
of the gain was attributed to substantial 
shipments to Japan and China, which 
are normally small buyers of Philippine 
coconut oil. Stocks at Manila and Cebu 
at the close of January were about 8,000 
tons below the previous month, although 
2,300 tons greater than on the corre- 
sponding date in 1940. 

The United States Pacific coast de- 
mand for copra meal improved gradually 
during Ja..uary, with prices moving up- 
ward from $18.50 to $21.50 per short 
ton, c. i. f. 

Business was severely handicapped by 
the difficulty in booking forward space, 
with most sales made for future delivery 
up to June. 

Exports of copra meal during the 
month fell to a new low for the past few 
years, declining 45 percent from January 
1940. Stocks at the end of January ad- 
vanced to 9,000 tons, a gain of 700 tons 
compared with December. 

The desiccated coconut market con- 
tinued very active. Practically all mills 
were operating at full capacity, with 
heavy orders reported from the United 
States. Actual shipments during Jan- 
uary were considerably below the high 
level attained during the latter part of 
1940, but gained 1,183 metric tons over 
the same month in 1940. 

Schnurmachers Statistics for January 
were: Copra arrivals, Manila, 488,000 
sacks; Cebu, 404,000 sacks. Stocks at the 
end of January: Manila, 37,000; Cebu, 
404,000 metric tons. Stocks at the end 
of the month: Manila, 37,000; Cebu, 
48,000 metric tons. Prices, sun-dried, in 
pesos per 100 kilograms, high, 4.90; low, 
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3.75. Coconut oil stocks at the end of 
the month, Manila, 11,000; Cebu, 7,000 
metric tons. Prices, in drums, in pesos 
per kilogram, high, .1042; low, .09. Copra 
cake and meal stocks at the end of the 
month, Manila, 4,000; Cebu, 5,000 metric 
tons. No price quotations. 

January exports of coconut products: 
Copra, to United States, 27,662 metric 
tons; China, 1,382; and Japan, 5,080— 
total 34,225 metric toris to all countries. 
Coconut oil exports, in metric tons, to 
United States, 15,386; China, 672; Japan, 
3,231; Hong Kong, 240; British East 
Indies, 9: Malay, 42; and other countries, 
43—total, 19,624. Copra cake and meal 
exports, in metric tons, United States, 
4,149; and Canada, 92—total, 4,241. 
Desiccated coconut exports, in metric 
tons, United States, 2,627; and China, 1. 


B Sweden.—The Government Food Com- 
mission of Sweden has announced that 
available supplies of certain fat raw ma- 
terials, particularly lard and edible oil, 
will make it possible to allow an extra 
ration of edible fats, except butter and 
margarine, to private householders. 
Stocks of raw materials necessary for 
the manufacture of margarine are rela- 
tively ample, and by the time they are 
exhausted, it is expected that domestic 
oilseed cultivation will be substantial, 
yielding their maximum late in 1942. 


Paints and Pigments 


10 months of 1939 and 1940. 


@ Canada.—The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in its annual report for 1939 
covering the paint and varnish industry 
lists the following materials as being 
consumed during that year: Lithopone, 
15,842,379 pounds, $637,788; titanium 
pigments, reduced, 3,232,946 pounds, 
$219,811; zinc oxide, pure, 3,148,377 
pounds, $168,066; zinc oxide, leaded, and 
zine leads, 3,987,884 pounds, $195,816; 
asbestine or talc, 4,700,461 pounds, $59,- 
565; whiting, 13,466,131 pounds, $126,- 
042; tung oil, 4.694.099 pounds, $757,962; 
and perilla oil, 5,648,673 pounds, $342,092. 
@ China.—Bronze powder imports into 
China declined during the first 10 months 
of 1940 to 51,920 kilograms valued at 
78,027 gold units from 64,602 kilograms 
valued at 56,616 gold units during the 
corresponding months of the preceding 
year. United States replaced Germany 
as the main supplier of bronze powder to 
the market. Comparative figures for the 
10 months of 1939 and 1940 follow: 





Country of origin ‘jon 
| 1939 1940 


First 10 months— 





Kilograms | Kilograms 


Germany : 48, 745 | 11, 241 
Japan | 936 | 3, 308 
United States... ._........- a 9, 755 37, 009 
alla SES aa TaN 5, 960 3, 015 





B Jamaica.—Paint products are not man- 
ufactured in Jamaica; Great Britain has 
been the main source of supply for do- 
mestic requirements of such products. 
Construction activities on account of the 
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war has increased the demand for paint 
products and total imports of all paints 
in 1940 reached 2,387,953 pounds valued 
at $241,759 compared with 1,991,455 
pounds valued at $200,588 for 1939. 


Paper and Related Products 


® China.—Paper manufacture within the 
Foochow consular district during 1940 
was carried on only in the interior and by 
hand methods. Production was perhaps 
10 percent less in quantity, but the value 
of the output, according to the head of 
the paper guild at Foochow, was con- 
siderably higher. Small quantities of the 
product were transported overland to 
Kiangsi and Chekiang. 

The paper trade was made a monopoly 
of the Fukien Trading Co. in March 1940, 
but this monopoly was later withdrawn 
subsequent to a series of protests made to 
the Central Government by the local 
paper guild. 

China.—The Chinese press reports that 
the Lungchang Paper Mill, formerly lo- 
cated at Shanghai but transferred to a 
point near Chungking, West China, is 
now under production, putting out ap- 
proximately 6 tons of newsprint paper 
daily. However, the prices of its prod- 
ucts are reported to be too high for use 
by newspapers, and the output is being 
used for school textbooks. 

@ Cuba. A considerable local industry has 
developed in printing, paper trimming, 
and other paper converting, which is pro- 
tected by a tariff designed frankly to aid 
the development of the domestic indus- 
try. At present, there are 15 or 20 large 
paper houses in Habana alone which 
make up blank books, memorandum pads, 
envelopes, letterheads, and a wide variety 
of other converted products. 

@ Germany.—Production of cellulose 
from wood is to be increased by culti- 
vating quick-growing poplar trees and 
certain species of pine, birch, and ash, 
according to press reports. The aim of 
the “Four Year Plan” to increase con- 
sumption of beech wood for chemical- 
pulp manufacture to 2,500,000 cubic 
meters has been realized, despite the 
war. Consumption of beech timber, 
which amounted to 500,000 cubic meters 
during 1937-38, is estimated at 2,400,000 
meters during the current economic year. 
Consumption of pine timber during the 
same period rose from 1,300,000 cubic 
meters to an estimated 1,900,000 cubic 
meters. 

Although consumption of wood for cel- 
lulose manufacture has more than dou- 
bled during the past 4 years, the cellulose 
output has not been sufficient to fill the 
demand of the paper and rayon indus- 
tries. Recourse was made, therefore, to 
increased utilization of straw and waste 
paper in the production of cellulose. 

Consumption of domestic waste paper 
increased from 700,000 tons in 1936 to 
990,000 in 1939. The quantity of arti- 
ficial-fiber cellulose manufactured in the 
latter year amounted to 248,000 metric 
tons, compared with 89,000 produced in 
1936. The 1940 production is estimated 
at 300,000 metric tons. 
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Besides its use as a basic textile mg. 
terial, cellulose is manufactured into g 
fodder, called cell flour, claimed to pos. 
sess high nutritive value. From 200,009 
to 300,000 metric tons of paper are useg 
annually for spinning purposes to serye 
as jute substitute, and 24,000 to 36,009 
tons annually are required for foog. 
rationing cards. 

@ Ireland (Eire). —Consumption of pa- 
per was cut drastically in 1940. In the 
case of newsprint this was necessary be. 
cause 40 to 50 percent of the normal sup. 
ply was shipped through Baltic ports; the 
rest was imported from Canada. The 
position in regard to cardboard was af.- 
fected by the invasion of the Nether. 
lands, but the Minister of Supplies saiq 
last May that about a year’s normal sup- 
ply was instock. There was a g0od stock 
of wood pulp available for mixing with 
waste paper and rags for the manufac. 
ture of wrapping paper in Irish mills. 
The net selling value of the products of 
the paper making and stationery in Ire- 
land has advanced steadily during the 
past few years, and now amounts to 
over £1,000,000 per annum. The print- 
ing, publishing, and bookbinding indus- 
try also is important to the country; it 
provides employment for about 7,000 
persons, produces goods to a net selling 
value of over £2,500,000, and pays wages 
and salaries totaling more _ than 
£1,100,000 per annum. 

@ Switzerland.—About 20 factories in 
Switzerland produce approximately 
30,000 metric tons of paperboard annu- 
ally, mostly from old papers. A short- 
age of old-paper stock threatened to 
curtail production, especially for tie 
Swiss chocolate industry, the packing of 
ammunition, and for other military re- 
quirements. School children were mo- 
bilized in a campaign to collect waste 
paper, which is sold through welfare 
organizations to domestic manufacturers 
of paperboard. 


Radio and Telephone 


@ Exports of radio equipment from the 
United States in January were valued at 
$1,793,953, a decrease of 16.7 percent from 
the previous month’s total of $2,152,980. 
Receiving sets marketed abroad were de- 
clared at $913,224, compared with $1,- 
220,178 in December, the high month for 
1940, a decrease of 25.2 percent. 

Exports of telephone and telegraph 
equipment, including telephone instru- 
ments and other telephone equipment 
were valued at $410,026 in January, a 
decrease of 14.5 percent from the De- 
cember 1940 total of $479,605. 


U.S. EXPORTS 
RADIO SETS 
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Railway Equipment 


g Canada.—The Canadian National 
Railway during 1940 added to its equip- 
ment 2,760 new box cars; 500 flat cars; 
100 refrigerator cars; 30 mail, express, 
and baggage cars; 150 ballast cars; and 
95 heavy-duty steam locomotives. The 
pox cars were of all-steel construction, 
for a 90,000-pound load. The flat cars, 
52 feet long and 125,000-pound load limit, 
supplement equipment being used in 
nandling aircraft sections and also lum- 
per from Pacific Coast sawmills to Atlan- 
tic Coast ports. Locomotives purchased 
are of the “6100” class, primarily designed 
for freight traffic, but also suitable for 
heavy passenger trains. In working 
order, locomotive and tender weigh 343 
tons; overall length is approximately 94 
feet. ‘These engines are equipped with 
mechanical stokers, superheaters, feed 
water heaters, and roller bearings. In- 
creased traffic due to war conditions 
made advisable additional passing tracks, 
sidings, and yards. Further additions to 
physical facilities are under considera- 
tion to meet growing wartime demands. 
This railway system, comprising some 
2,000 miles of track, showed an estimated 
net revenue for 1940 of $42,000,000 as 
compared with the actual revenue of $20,- 
854,418 in 1939 and $6,066,410 in 1938. 

§ China.—The railway work shop of the 
Tsingtao-Tsinan Railroad, located at 
Ssufang, a suburb of Tsingtao, was taken 
over by the North China Railway Car 
Manufacturing Co. during 1940 and plans 
were announced to increase its produc- 
tive capacity. Imports of railway con- 
struction materials, especially wood ties, 
were considerable. Additional passen- 
ger trains were placed on the permanent 
schedule and through trains to Peiping 
and Tsientsin were inaugurated. First- 
and second-class sleeping cars were 
added and dining cars made available. 
The rolling stock position was evidently 
improved since a shortage of freight cars 
during the year was only rarely reported. 
Guerrilla units continued their efforts to 
prevent the operation of the railway and 
there were numerous reports of freight 
train wrecks during the year. 

& Denmark.—The State Railways are 
suffering from a serious shortage of 
freight cars, according to the Railway 
Gazette. With a view to eliminating the 
constant difficulties arising out of this 
fact, 10,000,000 kroners have been allo- 
cated in next year’s budget for renewal 
of rolling stock. Orders for 300 freight 
cars have been placed with the Scandia 
Works and for 12 locomotives, including 
6 electric, with Frichs. 

§ France.—Car heating for passenger 
trains has been prohibited if the temper- 
ature is above 5° Centigrade, according to 
a regulation promulgated by the Ministry 
of Communications. Up to the present 
trains have been heated whenever the 
temperature fell to 10°. It is estimated 
that this practice will roughly save ap- 
proximately 5,000 tons of coal per month 
and in addition, through the reduction 
of 5 percent in the number of passenger 
trains in operation, an additional 5,000 
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tons of coal per month will be saved. 
These regulations were to become effec- 
tive on February 3, 1941, it is stated. 
@ Germany.—A new type of “feather- 
weight” railroad coach is being tried out 
by the German Reichsbahn, according to 
the “Organ fuer die Fortschritte des 
Eisenbahnwesens.” The new, lightweight 
express train coach weighs only 27.3 me- 
tric tons compared with 40 tons for a 
normal Reichsbahn Pullman coach. The 
reduction in weight has been obtained 
by a change in the construction of the 
undercarriage, which is of welded steel 
construction but savings in weight have 
also been made in almost all parts of the 
body and equipment. ‘Thus, the weight 
of a window sash has been reduced from 
14 to 8 kilograms, of a sliding partition 
door from 28.5 to 25 kilograms, of the 
steam heating system by 25 percent, and 
ot the electric heating system—both with 
unchanged capacities—by 55 percent. 
Aluminum and/or magnesium alloys 
and lightweight molded plastics are used 
extensively instead of iron and brass. 
Specifically, the reductions in weight, as 
compared with previous models of ex- 
press-train coaches, are as _ follows 
(weights of “featherweight” coach in 
parentheses): Undercarriage, 44 per- 
cent (2,810 kilograms) ; body, 22, percent 
(4,470 kilograms); buffers and clutches, 
45 percent (4,240 kilograms); brakes, 52 
percent (690 kilograms); turnable wheel 
carriages, 45 percent (4,240 kilograms) ; 
and interior equipment, 21 percent (8,080 
kilograms). According to reports, hy- 
draulic and collision tests have proved 
highly satisfactory. However, when 
hurled down a steep bank, 80 feet deep, 
the upper part of the car was bashed 
in on the fifth somersault, probably be- 
cause the wheel carriages, which nor- 
mally become detached in railroad dis- 
asters, had been fastened to the body for 
the purpose of the “catastrophe test,” 
newly introduced by the Reichsbahn for 
the purpose of “giving the works” to new 
types of rolling stock. Therefore, for 
the final production of the “feather- 
weight” coaches, the side walls will be 
reinforced. Needless to say, the new 
coaches are thoroughly aerodynamic. 
@ Honduras.—During the calendar year 
1940 the Ferrocarril Nacional de Hon- 
duras, owned by the Honduran Govern- 
ment, had in operation 11 steam loco- 
motives having an average tractive effort 
of 8,700 pounds; 7 passenger coaches, 
with an average capacity of 46; 125 
freight cars, including 2 tank cars, with 
an average capacity of 25 tons; and 2 
gasoline motor rail cars. Condition of 
the equipment is said to be very good. 
The Railway is 95 kilometers in length 
and of 42-inch gage and during the year 
constructed approximately 4 kilometers 
of spur track. The entire right-of-way 
is considered to be in very good condi- 
tion. (American Consulate, Puerto 
Cortes.) 
@ India—A leading manufacturer in- 
stalled a railway wheel, tire, and axle 
plant in 1940, which will come into pro- 
duction toward the end of 1941, thus 
making India practically self-sufficient in 
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railway rolling stock (except locomo- 
tives). Repair shops and engineering 
works have been adapted to the pro- 
duction of munitions, and one railway 
shop is engaged in turning out armored 
car bodies for the Indian mechanized 
forces. Some railway stocks of rails, 
ties, rolling stock and other materials 
have also been released to the Middle East 
for military purposes, and a plan is under 
consideration to dismantle about 600 
miles of branch lines in order to obtain 
badly needed roadbed materials. 

@ New Caledonia.—The market for rail- 
way equipment is extremely limited, 
there being but One narrow gage line 
extending from Noumea to Paita, a dis- 
tance of about 20 miles. 

M Spain.—At the end of 1940, it is esti- 
mated that the total number of locomo- 
tives in operation did not exceed 3,500, 
passenger cars amounted to 4,500, and 
freight cars to approximately 89,000. In 
1935, the Spanish railways had in service 
a combined total of 3,830 locomotives, 
6,866 passenger cars (including rail mo- 
tor cars), and 98,570 freight cars. As 
examples of the extent of rehabilitation 
of rolling stock, the largest railway sys- 
tem, the Norte railroad, has placed in 
service an additional 50 locomotives, 65 
passenger cars, and 1,200 freight cars, 
while the second most important system, 
the Madrid-Zaragoza-Alicante railway, 
placed in operation an additional 124 
locomotives, and 6,120 freight cars. This 
system was unable to increase the num- 
ber of passenger cars in service as the 
extraordinarily heavy use forced cars into 
shops for repairs as rapidly as other 
units could be turned out, and at the end 
of the year there were in operation only 
821 passenger cars, contrasted with the 
1,485 employed at the end of 1935. 

Construction of new rolling stock was 
unimportant and limited to the comple- 
tion of a few locomotives begun prior to 
the outbreak of the civil war. Lack of 
imported equipment and materials was 
the principal obstacle to progress being 
made in the extensive construction plan 
announced by the Government late in 
1939. 

There was little railway construction 
undertaken in 1940 and it consisting 
principally of the completion of double 
trackage begun prior to the civil war. 
Extensive repairs were made to stations 
and other buildings, a few bridges were 
repaired and considerable work under- 
taken in ballasting and the replacement 
of ties. More than 1,000,000 creosoted 
ties were laid during the course of the 
year. 

Electrification projects were almost at 
a complete standstill. Some progress was 
made in the electrification of the Mataro- 
Barcelona section of the Barcelona-Are- 
nys de Marline, but this section will not 
be placed in operation for many months. 
Authorizations were also conferred for 
the resumption of work on the Madrid- 
Villalba-Segovia-Avila section of the 
Norte railway, but no work was actually 
undertaken. 

For many years the Spanish railway 
systems have been subject to severe criti- 
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cism arising from their failure to keep 
pace with the modernization which has 
occurred in other parts of the world. The 
serious condition of all of the important 
systems, resulting from the Spanish civil 
conflict, caused the Government to again 
attempt better regulation and in May 
1940, when an Executive order established 
a system of priorities for the handling of 
freight. This did not attack the funda- 
mental] problem of a complete reorganiza- 
tion and rehabilitation and on Septem- 
ber 7, 1940, another decree was issued 
prohibiting stock-exchange transactions 
in railway securities until such time as 
the Government could conclude its stud- 
ies of a reorganization plan. On Jan- 
uary 24, 1941, a law was enacted which 
placed all Spanish railways of standard 
gage (1.67 meters) under the direct ju- 
risdiction of the Government, effective 
February 1 of that year. The present 
management will be replaced within six 
months by an Administrative Council, 
the president of which will be named by 
the Government. Within this 6-month 
period the Government will approve a 
plan to compensate private ownership for 
its participation in the systems expropri- 
ated. There will be created a State- 
controlled system which will absorb the 
two large companies, the Norte and the 
Madrid-Zaragoza-Alicante, and operate 
these jointly with the present Govern- 
ment-owned Oeste and Andaluces sys- 
tems. It is the intention of the Govern- 
ment also to appropriate substantial 
funds for the acquisition of new rolling 
stock, modernization of signal systems, 
and for undertaking electrification and 
other improvements of the right-of-way. 
On February 1, 1941, the Order of Sep- 
tember 7, 1940, above mentioned, was 
revoked. 

HB U.S.S.R—During the past year many 
improvements were made in the locomo- 
tives produced by Soviet machine build- 
ing plants, according to the Soviet press. 
One of the steps taken was the modern- 
ization of the “SU” type of passenger 
engine, by fitting it with an air and water 
preheater of Soviet invention; the result 
will be an economy of fuel of some 15 
percent, it is stated. A new locomotive 
using pulverized coal, with greater boiler 
efficiency, has been built and tested in 
long runs. Finally, the express passen- 
ger locomotive of the type “2-3-2” has 
been fitted with a booster for increasing 
its power in starting and on hills. New 
Diesel locomotives built in 1940 include 
one using gasified coal, and another, 
specially designed for low-grade fuel, type 
“T_16,” with a motor of 800 horsepower. 
New electric locomotives include types 
“IKP-2” and “5KP-2” for metallurgical 
plants. The main-line electric locomo- 
tive “VL” is now being turned out in 
considerable numbers for use on electri- 
fied railways. 

@ Yugoslavia—aAccording to Hrvatski 
Dnevnik, the Yugoslav State Railways 
placed an order with the Brod Waggon 
Factory for 20 third-class passenger steel 
cars the manufacturing of which has 
already commenced. The State Work- 
shops at Sarajevo too will soon begin on 
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the construction of 15 additional pas- 


senger steel cars. The material required 
for their manufacture is being imported 
from Germany. All these cars are in- 
tended for narrow-gage lines and will 
have 42 seats each. The cost will be 
450,000 dinars per car. A model is sup- 
posed to have been constructed in the 
Main Workshop of the State Railway at 
Sarajevo. On this model 40 cars are un- 
derstood to have been already con- 
structed in domestic factories and re- 
leased to traffic. 
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Refrigeration Equipment 


@ Electric household refrigerator exports 
from the United States were declared at 
$560,423 in January, compared with 
$560,595 in December. January ship- 
ments of commercial refrigerators up to 
1 ton were 8.4 percent above the Decem- 
ber figure of $77,808, with a total valua- 
tion of $84,320. Sales of electric refrig- 
erator parts declined to $297,625, a 
decrease of 8 percent from the December 
total of $323,680. 


Rubber and Products 
Exports of Synthetic Rubber 


@ Exports of synthetic rubber from the 
United States during 1940 amounted to 
760,808 pounds valued at $379,872—an 
average of 50 cents per pound. The 
chief destinations were the United King- 
dom with 421,378 pounds, Canada 139,350, 
and France 97,804; shipments to these 
three countries accounting for over 86 
percent of the total. The next most im- 
portant market was Switzerland with 
23,285 pounds valued at $3,243, followed 
by Japan with 11,526 pounds, $9,522. 
Shipments of between 5,000 and 10,000 
pounds went to Italy, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, the Netherlands Indies, and 
Australia. Shipments under 5,000 
pounds went to South Africa, Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Iran, British Malaya, Chile, 
Cuba, Finland, Hungary, and a few other 
smaller markets. 


Imports of Crude Rubber in 1940 


United States imports of crude rubber 
during 1940 totaled 818,242 long tons, 
valued at $318,469,199, compared with 
499,473 tons, $178,489,142, during 1939. 
Reexports declined from 13,125 tons dur- 
ing 1939 to 17,060 tons last year, and 
three-fourths was shipped during the 
first 6 months of the year, reflecting in- 
tensified efforts of the Government to- 
ward conservation of this strategic mate- 
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rial during the latter half of the périog 
Net imports of 811,182 tons during 1949 
represented a two-thirds increase oyer 
1939, and comprised 58 percent of the 
total shipments from producing coyp. 
tries as reported by the Internationg) 
Rubber Regulation Committee. Net im. 
ports into the United States during 1939 
amounted to 48 percent of total ship. 
ments during that year. 


Source of Imports 


The six leading sources of crude rubbery 
imports in 1940 were: British Malaya 
420,652 tons; Netherlands Indies, 287,694. 
Ceylon, 55,000; French Indochina, 28,808: 
Liberia, 6,971; and Brazil, 5,592. Pro. 
ducing areas in the Western Hemisphere 
supplied 11,059 tons, an increase of 4) 
percent over 1939 shipments to the 
United States, and total receipts from 
all producing areas outside the middie 
East were 18,374 tons, an increase of 38 
percent over the previous year. The lat. 
ter figure represented approximately 
21% percent of gross imports. 


Gutta-Percha and Other Guttas 


Imports of gutta-percha and other 
guttas increased from 1,745 tons in 1939 
to 2,354 last year; and jelutong or pon- 
tianak from 6,640 to 7,451 tons. Crude 
chicle imports, however, declined from 
6,553 tons to 5,543, and balata from 694 
to 648 tons during these periods. 


Rubber Footwear Imports in 1940 


Rubber footwear imports during 1949 
were valued at $286,158, compared with 
$157,545 during the preceding year. 
Large increases were recorded in rubber 
shoes and overshoes, imports of which 
were nearly six times greater last year 
than in 1939, and rubber-soled footwear, 
imports of which were almost doubled. 
The Philippine Islands, which shipped 
only 8,452 pairs in both categories to the 
United States during 1939, accounted for 
over 315,000 pairs last year. Japan 
also increased its exports appreciably, 
and the Soviet Union which did not par- 














ticipate in the market in 1939, shipped | 


5,00f pairs of rubber shoes to the United 
States in 1940. 


Miscellaneous Rubber Goods Imports 


Imports of hard rubber goods were 
valued at $1,845, about 2% percent of the 
1939 figure. The import value of other 
rubber products was $629,944, slightly 
under that of 1939. The principal items 


were automobile tires, $195,658, of which | 


United Kingdom and Canada supplied 
$124,063; rubber belting, $88,835, 10 
percent of which came from United 
Kingdom and most of the remainder 
from Japan; golf balls, $54,209; tennis 
balls, $90,519, the United Kingdom ac- 
counting for virtually the entire amount; 
and other rubber balls, $51,427, of which 
Japan supplied nearly all. 


Crude Rubber Imports in February 


Imports of crude rubber into the 
United States in February amounted to 
73,973 long tons compared with 86,833 
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quring the preceding month, and 43,088 
in February 1940. 

The declared value per pound for Feb- 
ruary averaged 18 cents compared with 
17.73 in January and 17.30 for December. 

Domestic reserve stocks of rubber held 
py the United States Government, in- 
cluding rubber received in exchange for 
cotton, aS well as stocks of the Rubber 
Reserve Co., increased from 134,338 long 
tons at the end of January to 145,570 at 
the end of February, leaving February 
trade arrivals at 62,741 long tons. 


- gCeylon.—During 1940, 88,177 long 


tons of domestic rubber were exported 
from Ceylon, compared with 60,243 
during 1939. In addition to the 88,177 
tons exported, 1,560 tons were placed 
under Customs control on December 31, 
and are to be charged to the 1940 quota. 
Total exports debited to the Ceylon 
quota for 1940 amounted to 89,889 long 
tons. The exportable allowance for the 
year was 83%4 percent or 90,031 long 
tons. Ceylon shipped its entire quota, 
jess 142 tons. The total value of rubber 
exports during 1940 amounted to 113,- 
112,113 rupees, compared with 67,563,731 
in 1939. ‘The value of the rubber ex- 


| ported from Ceylon during 1940 repre- 


sented 31 percent of the total value of 
all domestic exports. 
Ceylon’s exportable quota for the first 


| ¢ months of the year was approximately 














43,000 tons, but owing to heavy rains 
and floods, which not only curtailed tap- 
ping but in certain cases destroyed a 
considerable number of tires, shipments 
through the end of June actually 
amounted to 39,369 tons. With the in- 
creased quota there was considerable 
speculation as to whether Ceylon would 
be able to ship its maximum quantity 
for the year. However, shipments have 
more than exceeded expectations and 
approximately 50,000 tons were shipped 
during the second half-year, despite 
anticipated freight difficulties. Export 
rubber quota coupons were in good de- 
mand throughout 1940, although, of 
course, there have been considerable 
fluctuations with the changing views on 
Ceylon’s productive ability. 

@ Straits Settlements——Data covering 
rubber production during the first 6 
weeks of this year are not available, but 
it is believed that the full quota of 100 
percent has not been obtained, although 
exports rights sold during January at 
prices varying between 12 and 14 Straits 
cents per pound. Uncertainty during 
January regarding freight space available 
for the next two months to the United 
States and Canada overshadowed the 
markets during that month and re- 
tarded trading. Rubber price declines 
during January are attributed to heavy 
arrivals in New York, liquidation by Chi- 
hese dealers prior to the Chinese New 
Year, and a desire on the part of dealers 
to sell before the additional 242 percent 
export tax came into effect on Febru- 
ary 1. A freight rate increase effective 
April 1 will equal about % Straits cent 
ber pound on rubber. However, mari- 
time war-risks rates to American desti- 
nations were recently reduced, and rates 
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on American vessels across the Pacific are 
especially favorable. 

An income tax measure was passed 

unanimously in Straits Settlements but 
required recourse to official majority in 
the Federated Malay States. Identical 
bills exempt rubber and tin producers 
and provide for a graduated scale of tax- 
ation ranging from 2 percent on annual 
income in excess of $84,800 to 8 per- 
cent on those exceeding $S20,000. As- 
sessed rates are applicable to total in- 
come exemptions, being applicable only 
to those earning less than $84,800 per 
annum. The increase of 2% percent in 
the export tax was an alternative to the 
income tax. Rubber producers paying 
income tax in the United Kingdom were, 
as previously, exempted. 
@ United Kingdom.—The rubber indus- 
try is playing an important part in Eng- 
land’s industrial war effort, and it is 
now organized to do its utmost to that 
end. Production for civilian purposes 
has been relegated to the background, 
and deliveries of certain classes of rub- 
ber goods for domestic consumption are 
limited by law. Thus, during the 6 
months ending May 31, 1941, the value 
of rubber corsets, surgical goods and floor 
covering which may be delivered is re- 
duced to 50 percent of the value of last 
year’s deliveries; in the case of toys and 
sporting goods it is 25 percent, and rub- 
berproofed garments, 3742 percent. 

Tire- and tube-making equipment is 
engaged to capacity on supplies for the 
British Army, and it is understood that 
orders have been placed with Canadian 
firms to supplement the quantities of 
tires available from the home industry. 
Production of the larger waterproofing 
concerns is 99 percent for Government 
requirements, mostly balloon fabrics, and 
their operations are closely supervised by 
Government officials. Only the rubber- 
proofing concerns not considered to be 
up to the standards of efficiency required 
for Government work are engaged in 
manufacturing rubberproofed garments 
for domestic trade. 


Unemployment figures of August 12, 
1940, the latest available, show 3,009 rub- 
ber workers unemployed, or 4.4 percent 
of a total of approximately 68,880 work- 
ers in the industry. Some of these have 
probably been absorbed in other indus- 
tries. 


Despite the pre-occupation of the rub- 
ber goods industry on production for war 
purposes, the importance of maintaining 
and extending its export trade has not 
been overlooked. The industry’s Export 
Group porganization continues to deal 
energetically with problems incidental to 
overseas trade. The loss of many Euro- 
pean markets has affected the fortunes 
of the rubber goods export trade, al- 
though not perhaps to the same extent 
as other exporting industries which de- 
pended more predominantly upon 
Europe. Rubber goods exporters appear 
now to be concentrating their efforts 
upon the expansion of trade with colo- 
nial, Dominion, and Latin American 
markets. 
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Special Products 


@ Germany—dAccording to Deutsche 
Bergwerks-Zeitung, the German toy in- 
dustry had to depend largely on domestic 
sales in 1940, owing to the decline in ex- 
ports, which were important before the 
war. As a result of the shortage of 
workers and materials, however, many 
toy factories were unable to fill all the 
orders received. The well-developed toy 
industry of Czechoslovakia, which from 
the time of the Austrian-Hungarian Mon- 
archy has partially been dependent on 
export markets, has fared better as the 
interest for Czech toys has been better 
maintained. It is claimed that Czech 
toys are still being shipped to Belgium 
and the Netherlands in fair quantities 
and that smaller shipments still go to 
Denmark, Sweden, and to the countries 
of southeastern Europe. The toy in- 
dustry is now looking forward to the 
Leipzig Spring Fair, from which it ex- 
pects good sales, it is stated. 
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Textiles and Related Products 


@ China.—Production of hand-made 
laces and linen embroideries is centered 
in Chefoo in North China and Swatow 
in South China. Shanghai and certain 
other localities in China also produce 
appreciable amounts. Old silk embroid- 
eries, tapestries, and brocades are sold 
principally in Peiping, where they have 
been stored or manufactured, although 
some shops in Shanghai handle such 
articles. 

The needlework industry in the Chefoo 
consular district reported favorable busi- 
ness during 1940 for the third consecutive 
year. The market benefited from diffi- 
culties encountered by producers in South 
China. United States demand for Che- 
foo laces and embroideries was brisk dur- 
ing 1940, when a number of new buyers 
became interested in Chefoo’s products. 
Exports of lace and embroideries from 
Chefoo during 1940 are estimated to have 
been valued at almost 12,000,000 yuan, 
compared with 10,092,000 in 1939. Only 
one-fifth of the needlework exports were 
destined for the United States, according 
to Chinese Maritime Customs statistics, 
but large quantities of Chefoo laces and 
embroideries were shipped to the United 
States through Shanghai dealers, accord- 
ing to the local trade, which estimated 
that American takings probably repre- 
sented about 90 percent of the total ex- 
ports. 

Declared exports of needlework from 
Chefoo to the United States during the 
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calendar year 1940 included the follow- 
ing principal items: Embroideries, cotton 
(principally cotton canvas tapestries), 
146,221 pounds valued at $130,330, United 
States currency (79,705 pounds at $77,- 
055 in 1939) ; embroideries, linen, 103,708 
pounds, $209,459 (148,830, $245,864); 
laces, cotton, 114.263 pounds, $92,423 
(310,227 pounds, $199,968); laces, linen, 
none in 1940 (78 pounds at $610 in 
1939). 

Principal items in Chefoo’s exports of 
needlework during the first 11 months 
of 1940 were as follows: Drawn-thread 
work, 190,000 yuan (18,000 in the 12 
months of 1939) ; embroideries, other, 6,- 
119,000 (3,773,000); and lace and trim- 
mings, 4,547,000 (6,301,000 yuan). Most 
of these shipments went to other Chi- 
nese ports for reexport to foreign mar- 
kets. The official returns, by countries, 
for exports direct from Chefoo indicate 
that (aside from the United States) 
Canada, Australia, and the United King- 
dom were the best markets. 

Imports of embroidery linen into Che- 
foo during 1940 approximated 700,000 
meters (765,000 yards), almost double 
the 1939 receipts of 360,000 meters (394,- 
000 yards). Linen imports were heavy 
during the first 6 months of 1940, but 
arrivals declined during the last half, 
owing to decreasing demand for the fin- 
ished products, the cutting off of sup- 
plies from Belgium and other continental 
European countries, and the reluctance 
of importers and other suppliers to main- 
tain consignment stocks in the Chefoo 
area. American firms for many years 
had been shipping linen, canvas, thread, 
and yarns to their Chefoo agents, who 
supervised the production of embroideries 
and laces on a commission basis and who 
were also paid for the labor employed; 
the materials remained the property of 
the American firm. During 1940, Chinese 
dealers, instead of working as formerly 
on American-owned consignments of 
linen, made outright purchases of linen 
to an increasing extent for the produc- 
tion of the so-called “market goods.” 

Cotton tapestry canvas made locally 
(on looms formerly used for silk pongee) 
was substituted during 1940 for canvas 
previously imported from Germany and 
the United Kingdom, for use as a base 
fabric in the production of wool em- 
broideries, an important item in the nee- 
dlework exports from Chefoo. 

American buying of Chefoo needlework 
was somewhat curtailed in the latter part 
of 1940 owing to price advances. Year- 
end stocks of finished embroideries at 
Chefoo were not large, but considerable 
unsold stocks of such goods had been ac- 
cumulated at Shanghai. 

@ Colombia—Imports of cotton piece 
goods during the first 6 months of 1940 
approximated 22,173,000 yards valued at 
4,060,768 pesos. Cotton piece-goods im- 


ports in the calendar year 1939, the lat- 
est period for which detailed statistics 
by country are available, aggregated 
76,813,000 yards valued at 13,687,775 
pesos (c. i. f. Colombian port of entry), 
of which the United Kingdom supplied 
42,503,000 yards (55 percent) and the 
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United States 23,144,000 yards (30 per- 
cent); the remainder originated prin- 
cipally in Germany, Italy, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Switzerland, in the order 
named. Cotton-yarn imports in 1939 
totaled 1,090 metric tons (net weight), 
of which the United States shipped 636 
tons (58 percent) and the United King- 
dom 423 tons (39 percent). 


Domestic production of cotton cloth 
(plain) was reported as _ 69,643,000 
meters (76,162,000 yards) in 1939, an in- 
crease of 27.5 percent over the output of 
54,626,000 meters (59,739,000 yards) in 
1938. Other important items in the 
production of cotton manufactures dur- 
ing 1939 were underwear for men, ho- 
siery, towels, and bedspreads. Data on 
domestic production of cotton manufac- 
tures during 1940 are not available to 
date, but the output is said to have 
shown a further increase. 


The principal center of cotton manu- 
facture in Colombia is Medellin and 
vicinity, but cotton mills are located in 
Barranquilla, Bogota, Cali, Cartagena, 
and Manizales. 


Medellin mills were reported to have 
been slightly behind on deliveries dur- 
ing January 1941, when demand for 
domestic textiles continued to increase 
owing to exchange difficulties. Dry- 
goods sales were reported to have been 
satisfactory during January in Cali and 
Medellin, poor in Cartagena and Bar- 
ranquilla, and, after lagging during the 
first 3 weeks, showed improvement in 
the Bogota area as the month closed. 
Orders for textiles in Cali were estimated 
to have increased about 50 percent in 
January 1941 as compared with those of 
preceding months. Textile dealers were 
reported to be replenishing their stocks 
as far as their means permitted. De- 
mand for printed and woven shirtings 
for consumption in the nine shirt fac- 
tories in Cali and vicinity was reported 
large. In the Cartagena area, shirt fac- 
tories, wholesalers, and retail merchants 
were reported to have placed orders for 
textiles in the United States. 

The value of production in Colombia’s 

64 commercially important textile mills 
(including wool and rayon as well as cot- 
ton mills) in 1939 amounted to 33,310,000 
pesos, compared with 25,998,000 in 1938, 
an increase of 28 percent. Total sales 
by these mills during 1939 are said to 
have shown an increase of almost 21 per- 
cent in value over those of 1938. Raw 
materials consumed by the industry in 
1939 included imported materials valued 
at 11,909,000 pesos and domestic fibers 
and yarns at 3,683,000 pesos, gains of 
25 and 27 percent, respectively, com- 
pared with the value of raw materials 
consumed in 1938. 
@ Peru.—The cotton, wool, and rayon 
branches of the textile industry, which 
have attained positions of primary im- 
portance among commodity-manufactur- 
ing enterprises in Peru, expanded during 
1940 as a result of weakened foreign com- 
petition in the domestic market. Imports 
of textiles were hampered by the ex- 
change situation. 
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Total output of cotton mills in 1949 
exceeded 1939 production by at least 10 
percent, according to trade estimates 
Approximately 700 new looms were in. 
stalled during 1940. 

Wool mills maintained the regular g. 
hour daily schedule throughout 1949 in 
order to fill domestic orders. Inquiries 
for wool blankets were received from 
abroad, but no orders are known to haye | 
been accepted. 

The rayon-weaving industry in Pery 
has developed rapidly since the firg 
plant was established in 1935. Approxj. 
mately 530 looms were in operation in 
the 8 principal rayon-weaving mills at 
the end of 1940. The combined annual 
capacity of the industry is estimated gt 
about 4,000,000 meters of all types of 
rayon goods, and output in the latter part 
of 1940 was at the rate of about 3,500,009 
meters a year, which was said to haye 
somewhat exceeded consumption. 

Imports of silk and rayon piece goods 
and trimmings into Peru during the first 
1t months of 1940 were valued at 977,719 
sols, against 775,451 in the 12 months 
of 1939 and 1,013,628 in 1938. The 
United States was a rather weak com. 
petitor in import trade in these com. 
modities in 1938, but improved its posgj. 
tion in 1939 and advanced to first place 
as a supplier in 1940. Imports from 
Japan and Switzerland also increased in 
1940. 

The shift in sources of imports of silk 

and rayon piece goods and trimmings 
since the outbreak of hostilities in Europe 
is indicated by the following data: 
United States, 416,425 sols in the 1 
months of 1940 (84,314 in 1939 and 34,186 
in 1938); France, 130,131 (171,288 and 
199,908); Japan, 123,561 (38,666 in 1939 
and 47,096 in 1938); Switzerland, 114,654 
(33,439 and 43,924); United Kingdom, 
40,993 (32,462 and 103,357); Italy, 39,721 
(28,217 and 34,793) ; and Germany, 10,168 
in January-November 1940, against 
311,483 in the 12 months of 1939 and 
482,098 in 1938. 
@ Philippine Islands—The textile market 
improved sharply during January, when 
heavy import orders were placed and |o- 
cal stocks substantially reduced, and 
prices moved upward. The market for 
cotton textiles was rather quiet during 
the first half of February but subse- 
quently improved, with a substantial vol- 
ume of indent orders placed during this 
period, partly in anticipation of further | 
advances in United States prices. Busi- 
ness was hampered to a considerable ex- 
tent by uncertainty concerning deliv- 
eries and shipping space. 

Sales during February covered practi- 
cally all important lines of cotton piece 
goods, although purchases of grey goods 
were extremely light. Purchases of sta- 
ples consisted of standard piece goods, 
but business in prints and fancies con- 
tinued to be limited largely to job lots, 
short lengths, seconds, and “close-outs.” 
Domestic sales were quiet during the first 
half of February but subsequently im- 
proved. The total volume of sales prob- 
ably was about equal to arrivals, which 
were reported small. Stocks at the end | 
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of February were reported high for low- 

de broadcloths, twills, and branded 
pleached sheetings, but fairly light for 
pleached sateens, grey goods, chambrays, 


_ and fancies, and about normal for den- 


jms, prints, and __trouserings. Local 
prices moved upward moderately during 
February, showing a net average advance 
of about 4 percent, which was consid- 
erably less than the price increase in the 
United States market. 

Local sales of rayon piece goods im- 
proved substantially during February, in 
continuance of the trend during Jan- 
yary. Local stocks of rayon piece goods 
have been considerably reduced and were 
generally rather small in early March, 
particularly with respect to suitings. 
Indent business in rayon piece goods has 
been substantial. 


Cotton and Products 


@ Cotton exports in February amounted 
to 61,000 bales valued at $3,321,000, 
slightly higher than in January, when ex- 
ports totaled 56,000 bales and $3,100,000, 
put only a fraction of the cotton exports 
in February 1940, amounting to 747,000 
pales valued at $43,408,000. Total ex- 
ports for the 7 months of the current cot- 
ton season ‘(August 1940 to February 
1941) aggregated 725,000 bales, or 85 per- 
cent lower than in the corresponding 7 
months of 1939-40, valued at $39,513,000, 
which was likewise 85 percent lower than 
the value for last season. The quanti- 
ties exported to the principal countries 
of destination were as follows, in thou- 
sands of bales, with figures for the last 
season in parentheses: United Kingdom, 
340 (1,526); Union of Soviet Socialistic 
Republics, 139 ‘none); Canada, 103 
(257); Japan, 49 (675); China, 21 (355) 
and Sweden, 16 (180). 

B Argentina.—Sale to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment of 120,000 bales of cotton has 
been reported, thus disposing of the en- 
tire exportable surplus of cotton from 
the 1940 crop in Argentina and repre- 
senting, mostly, cotton pledged to the 
Argentine Government against loans 
made to growers. The cotton is said to 
have been sold on a 2-year credit basis, 
payments to be made quarterly. 

Loans to growers on the 1941 crop are 
authorized by the Argentine Government 
at rates ranging from 300 to 750 pesos per 
metric ton (3 to 8 cents a pound), de- 
pending upon quality; the cotton is to 
be pledged as collateral. The loan be- 
comes due on August 31, but is subject 
to renewal. (American Consulate, 
Buenos Aires.) 

@ Brazil—Depressing influences in the 
Sao Paulo cotton market were reported 
during January. The expected bumper 
crop, decline in the export trade, ocean 
transportation difficulties, and uncertain- 
ties with respect to Government financ- 
ing of the coming cotton crop are the 
principal factors accounting for this con- 
dition. Cotton-crop estimates for the 
State of Sao Paulo have been raised from 
308,000 metric tons (1,420,000 bales of 
478 pounds) to 350,000 tons (1,615,000 
bales); some private estimates are even 
higher. This is attributed to the larger 
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acreage planted, estimated at about 15 
percent more than in the preceding sea- 
son, and to the excellent weather condi- 
tions, which are said to have been the 
most favorable since 1934. 

Growers and merchants are giving 

much consideration to the problem of 
financing of the coming crop. Hereto- 
fore cotton financing has been in the 
hands of commercial banks, ginners, and 
exporters; but with the anticipated large 
supply and the slow crop movement ow- 
ing to the dislocation of the export trade, 
it is believed that Government financial 
aid may become necessary. Among the 
suggestions in the cotton trade are 
financing of the crop by the Bank of 
Brazil on the basis of 45 milreis per 
arroba (about 7 cents per pound); re- 
duction of warehouse charges on financed 
cotton; orderly allocation of steamship 
space; and increase of cotton exports 
through Government infiuence. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Sao Paulo.) 
@ Thailand (Siam).—Imports of cotton 
piece goods during the March quarter of 
1940 amounted to 1,548,109 pieces valued 
at the equivalent of $1,928,458 (U. S. 
currency), and in the June quarter ag- 
gregated 1,151,453 pieces at $1,424,737— 
a total, for the first 6 months, of 2,699,- 
562 pieces at $3,353,195, compared with 
3,154,661 pieces valued at $3,605,720 dur- 
ing the first half of 1939. The principal 
sources of the cotton piece-goods im- 
ports during the 1940 half-year were: 
Japan, 1,830,340 pieces valued at $2,450,- 
438; Hong Kong, 460,091 pieces at $398,- 
342; and China, 301,091 pieces at $342,- 
601. The United States share tn this 
trade is insignificant. ‘(Average length 
of piece was not given.) 

Reexports of cotton piece goods from 
Thailand during the March quarter of 
1940 were valued at $6,418 and in the 
June quarter at $8,435, a total of $14,853, 
compared with $18,392 in the first half of 
1939. 

Importers were reported to have had 
on hand last summer large stocks of cot- 
ton piece goods bought at relatively 
favorable prices. 


Silk and Products 


@ China.—Exports of silk waste from the 
Chefoo consular district totaled 109,632 
kilograms valued at 560,294 yuan during 
January—November 1940, compared with 
74,100 at 80,833 yuan in the 12 months 
of 1939, according to Chinese Maritime 
Customs statistics. Most of the ship- 
ments in both years went to other 
Chinese ports. The only shipments di- 
rect to foreign countries were 14,522 kilo- 
grams valued at 105,064 yuan to the 
United States in 1940 (none in 1939) and 
3,025 kilograms at 2,269 yuan to the 
United Kingdom, and 7,535 kilograms at 
22,000 yuan to Germany in 1939 (none to 
these 2 countries in 1940). 

Production of pongee silks in the 
Chefoo area during 1940 was less than 
half the normal output. Many looms 
were idle, while other manufacturers 
turned to the production of cotton tex- 
tiles. Export trade in pongee and 
shantung in 1940 fell in volume to about 
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one-fifth of the foreign business done in 
1939, but prices were well maintained 
owing to buying (reportedly speculative) 
by Hong Kong and Shanghai dealers; 
standard 33/34 inch, 48/50 yard, 95/100 
ounce “Nanshan” was quoted at 72 to 74 
yuan per piece in December 1939, 95 to 
100 in March 1940, and 110 to 115 yuan 
in June; but by November 1940 the price 
had declined to approximately 85 yuan, 
which compared with quotations of 38 to 
40 yuan in January 1939. Other standard 
qualities fluctuated in a similar manner, 
while prices of merchandise made on con- 
tract recorded even larger advances dur- 
ing last summer. 

Exports of silk pongees and shantungs 
during the first 11 months of 1940 
amounted to 64,303 kilograms valued at 
1,035,035 yuan, compared with 333,736 
kilograms at 3,310,561 yuan in 1939. 
Most of the shipments in both years were 
destined for other Chinese ports, from 
which some of the goods were reexported 
to foreign markets. 

Exports declared for shipment to the 
United States in the calendar year 1940 
included 72,672 pounds of silk waste val- 
ued at $26,794, United States currency 
(34,000 pounds at $10,718 in 1939), and 
1,649 pounds of pongee silks at $1,535 
(9,237 at $6,788); in 1939, 28 pounds of 
silk ‘‘caul nets” valued at $133 were de- 
clared for export to the United States, 
but none in 1940. 


Wool and Products 


® Argentina—Wool exports during the 
week ended March 5 totaled 2,876 bales, 
of which 2,646 were shipped to the United 
States. Exports in the preceding week 
totaled 14,562 bales, including 14,489 to 
the American market. United States de- 
mand for fine wools was somewhat 
weaker, and local prices of such wools 
declined slightly. The market was firm 
for other grades of wool, and in some 
cases higher prices were reported. March 
second-clip wools were being offered. No 
British or Japanese purchases were re- 
ported during the week ended March 5, 
when substantial quantities of wool 
bought for American account were await- 
ing shipping space. (American Embassy. 
Buenos Aires.) 

@ Canada.—Domestic production of wool 
has lagged far behind consumption re- 
quirements. Abnormally large importa- 
tions were necessary in 1940 to meet 
heavy wartime demands. About three- 
fourths of Canada’s wool production con- 
sists of coarse or medium grades obtained 
from sheep bred primarily for mutton. 
Prices for such wools, which have been 
in great demand for military require- 
ments, have increased much more than 
those of western fine wools. 

Canadian production of shorn wool 
during 1940 has been officially estimated 
at 13,822,000 pounds and of pulled wool 
at 4,305,000, bringing the total output to 
18,127,000 pounds. (All figures are on a 
grease-wool basis.) ‘The pulled wool is 
generally suitable for carding and spin- 
ning into woolen yarns. Official grading 
of all wool sold in Canada (except for 
local handicraft uses) was made manda- 
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tory as from January 1, 1941. Previously 
the only wool officially graded was that 
handled by the Canadian Cooperative 
Wool Growers, Ltd., and its affiliated 
branches and associations; such wool 
during 1939-40 represented 25 or 30 per- 
cent of the Canadian shorn wool, but a 
disproportionately large share of the co- 
operative’s output was from the Western 
Provinces. 

The three principal classes of Canadian 
wool are western range, western domes- 
tic, and eastern domestic; the term “do- 
mestic” refers to wool from farm flocks. 
Each class is further graded according 
to fineness of fiber, staple length, and 
brightness (color, condition, and clean- 
liness), with provision made for defec- 
tive wools. The western range wool 
graded during 1939-40 generally had a 
clean scoured content of about 45 per- 
cent; western domestic, of somewhat 
more than 50 percent; and that of the 
eastern domestic wools averaged about 
65 percent. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
(established by the Canadian Govern- 
ment in September 1939) has a wool ad- 
ministrator who is charged with the 
responsibility of securing adequate sup- 
plies of wool at reasonable prices. Orders 
are placed jointly by the merchant and 
the wool administrator, using sample 
types previously agreed upon by the 
Canadian merchant and his overseas 
suppliers. The Melbourne Merchandis- 
ing, Ltd., was established by the Cana- 
dian Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply in October 1940 for the purpose of 
purchasing and reselling certain types of 
wool and tops for military use, since wool 
importers and mills were reluctant to as- 
sume the risks involved. This company 
is under the direction of the Wool Ad- 
ministrator and four other officers—two 
from the Administrtor’s office and two 
representing the wool manufacturers. 

The Melbourne Merchandising, Ltd.., 
has undertaken to purchase from the 
United Kingdom Wool Control up to 
10,000,000 pounds of wool, clean basis, 
and 2,000,000 pounds of tops and to carry 
these stocks in Canada for distribution to 
manufacturers who have been allotted 
Government orders. The company will 
handle chiefly 46’s to 50’s New Zealand 
fleece wool and smaller quantities of other 
types, not including merino or crossbred 
“offsorts.” Military contracts calling for 
delivery after April 1, 1941, will require 
manufacturers to purchase a minimum 
percentage of the needed wool from the 
Melbourne Merchandising, Ltd.; addi- 
tional requirements and all wool for 
civilian purposes are to be obtained 
through the ordinary channels of the 
wool trade subject to the control pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Apparent consumption of wool in Can- 
ada, as calculated from production, ex- 
ports, and imports, rose from 36,000,000 

pounds in 1930 to 73,000,000 (grease basis) 
in 1937, receded to 58,000,000 in 1938, 
then increased to 65,000,000 in 1939 and 
to 102,000,000 in 1940. During the past 
year, military demand was responsible 
for a considerable share of mill activity. 
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B United Kingdom.—Black-face wool de- 
clared for export from Scotland to the 
United States during January 1941 to- 
taled 794,557 pounds valued at £56,202, 
compared with 767,146 pounds at £51,664 
in the preceding month and 176,966 at 
£4,490 in January 1940. Shipments dur- 
ing the first month of 1941 included 
621,257 pounds (£44,818) from Glasgow 
and 173,300 (£11,384) from Edinburgh, 
compared with 706,129 and 61,017 pounds, 
respectively, in December 1940. 

Exports to the United States during 
the calendar year 1940 were 4,308,216 
pounds at £283,958, on the basis of 
monthly returns. The November ship- 
ments of Scotch black-face wool to the 
United States (1,001,744 pounds at 
£65,941) were larger than in any other 
month during 1940, and the decline in 
exports to 767,146 pounds in December 
was attributed largely to the exhaustion 
of supplies of black-face wool allocated 
by the Wool Control Board for export to 
the United States from Scotland. A 
further allocation of wool for this pur- 
post (estimated by local dealers at ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 pounds) was made 
by the board during January 1941. All 
of this wool had been sold, but some of it 
was still awaiting suitable shipping space 
at the end of January. 

The 1940 clip of Scotch black-face wool 

had been delivered to the Wool Control 
Board by the end of January last, with 
the possible exception of small quantities 
held by growers in parts of the country 
not readily accessible. Stocks on hand 
of the 1940 clip on January 31 were esti- 
mated at 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 pounds, 
and stocks of the 1939 clip were reported 
exhausted. Deliveries to the home trade 
in December 1940 were estimated at not 
more than 500,000 pounds and the Janu- 
ary allocation at about 200,000. 
@ Uruguay—aArrivals of wool on the 
Montevideo wool market from the in- 
terior of the country totaled 48,330 met- 
ric tons during the 4 months ended Jan- 
uary 31, 1941, compared with 43,529 for 
the period October—January of last sea- 
son. Exports of Uruguayan wool for the 
4 months ended January 1941 totaled 
62.126 bales, almost double the 32,716 
bales shipped during the corresponding 
period of 1939-40. The United States 
was by far the most important export 
outlet in both periods, but its takings in- 
creased from 15,850 bales for the 4 
months ended January i940 to 52,069 
during the period from October 1, 1940, 
to January 31, 1941. The only other im- 
portant markets during the current sea- 
son were Japan, 4,806 bales (1,285 in 
1939-40) and Sweden, 4,162 (3,700 bales). 
(American Consulate General, Monte- 
video.) 

Uruguay.—The wool market was quiet 
during the week ended March 8, follow- 
ing reduced activity during the preceding 
week, when prices were firm with an up- 
ward tendency. Only a poor selection 
of wool, estimated at 15,000 bales, chiefly 
belly and lamb wool, was left for sale 
from the current clip, according to trade 
estimates. (American Legation, Mon- 
tevideo.) 
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Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


®@ China.—The market for straw braid jp 
the Chefoo consular district was yp. 
usually active during 1940, when restric. 
tions on the movement of merchandise 
through the foreign concessions at Tien. 
tsin caused supplies to be diverted to 
Chefoo. Heavy speculation in Straw 

braid in the early summer was followeg | 
by the disposal of stocks held in cop. | 
suming markets at low prices, with the | 
result that importers in New York re. 

portedly were able to offer duty-paig 

stocks at prices below those at which 

the Chefoo dealer could quote his prog. 

uct, c. i. f. New York. Dealers in Che. 

foo were holding large supplies (upon 

which many had teken heavy losses) gj 

the end of 1940. 

Exports of straw braid (chiefly white 
braid) from Chefoo during the first 1) 
months of 1940 amounted to 707 metric 
tons valued at 2,390,000 yuan, compare 
with almost 392 tons at 1,299,000 yuan jn 
the 12 months of 1939. The direct ship. | 
ments of straw braid to the United States 
from Chefoo amounted to 380.5 tons at 
1,277,000 yuan in the 11 months of last 
year and to 186.8 tons at 662,000 yuan in 
the calendar year 1939, but a large pro. 
portion of the exports to other Chinese 
ports from Chefoo (320 tons at 1,094,009 
yuan in the 11 months of 1940, against 
180 tons at 550,500 yuan in 1939) prob- 
ably was ultimately reexported to the 
United States. 

Buntal fiber hoods and hats were ex- 
ported from Chefoo during the first 11 
months of 1940 to the number of about 
102,000 valued at 416,000 yuan, com- 
pared with 145,000 at 435,000 yuan in the 
year 1939. Shipments direct to the 
United States from Chefoo amounted to 
26,734 at 122,677 yuan in the 11 months 
of 1940 and to 12,108 at 33,274 yuan in 
the 12 months of 1939. About three- 
fourths of the 1939 and 1940 shipments 
went to other Chinese ports, but pre- 
sumably some of these hats were re- 
exported to the United States. Stocks of | 
buntal fiber on hand in Chefoo or avail- 
able in Shanghai are expected to be suf- 
ficient for the local industry to produce 
a normal output of buntal hats in 1941, 
but the industry may be affected in 1942 
by the prohibition of exports of buntal | 
fiber from the Philippines. | 

Straw braid declared for export to the | 
United States from the Chefoo consular 
district in the calendar year 194 
amounted to 13,420,200 yards at $41,508, 
compared with 18,888,140 at $54,984 in | 
1939. Buntal-fiber hoods (including 
straw-hat bodies) declared for export to 
the United States from Chefoo numbered 
52,826 at $42,267 in 1940, compared with 
22,068 at $18,019 in 1939. 








@ Philippine Islands —The abaca market | 


showed a somewhat easier trend during 
January, when heavy demand from the 
United States was not sufficient to offset 
curtailed purchases by the United King- 
dom and Japan. The undertone of the 


market continued firm during Janualy. 
Prices of abaca showed an erratic 
influenced by | 








trend during February, 
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further heavy purchases by the United 
states which were confined largely to 
pavao grades I and J-1. Purchases by 
Japan were normal and were limited 
mainly to leading Davao grades. A fair 
yolume of inquiries from British India, 
put practically no demand from the 
United Kingdom, were other features of 
the abaca market during February. 
Abaca prices moved upward (on an 
average) about 8 percent during Febru- 
ary. Davao quotations advanced irregu- 
larly with grade I sold at prices above 


_ those for grade F, and with sales of J-1 


at prices considerably out of line with 
those of the general market. Prices in 
Manila and other producing centers 
showed a different tendency, with actual 
sales of higher grades made at some- 
what lower prices but with sellers re- 
juctant to dispose of their holdings, in 
view of the strength of the Davao market. 
available reports on abaca prices during 
January had indicated declines of 50 
centavos to 1 peso per picul in Manila 
quotations and decreases ranging from 50 
centavos to 1.25 pesos in Davao prices. 
Prices of loose abaca at the end of Janu- 
ary last, in pesos per picul (of 139.44 


| pounds), were approximately as follows: 


Manila market—F, 15.50; I, 12.75; J—1, 12; 
G, 10; H, 7.25; and K, 6.75. Davao mar- 
ket—F, 15.75; I, 15.50; J-1, 14.50; G, 
11.50; H, 9.50; and K, 9.50 (Peso = 100 
centavos = $0.50, United States currency.) 

Balings during January are estimated 
to have consisted of 123,000 bales of 
stripped and 2,000 bales of decorticated 
abaca, or a total of 125,000 bales, which 
represented the highest monthly output 
since October 1940 and also a small in- 
crease over the December total of 122,000 
bales, comprising 121,000 of stripped and 
1,000 of decorticated abaca, according to 
statistics from official sources (which are 
not strictly comparable with data for- 
merly supplied by the Manila Chamber 
of Commerce). 

Official reports fail to show production 
of abaca by districts, but the report of 
the Manila Chamber of Commerce indi- 
cated that the Davao district accounted 
for 61 percent of the total reported bail- 
ings of stripped abaca during January, 
against 55 percent in December. Bail- 
ings during February are estimated to 
have approximated 115,000 bales. 

Exports of abaca during January 
showed a moderate improvement over 
December shipments, but were substan- 
tially below those of either October or 
November 1940. Exports of abaca dur- 
ing January amounted to 112,000 bales, 
according to the Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. Leading destinations were 
United States, 54,000 bales, the highest 
monthly total for many years; Japan 
and the United Kingdom, each 19,000; 
Australia and New Zealand, 2,000; other 
markets, 18,000. 

Exports during February, according to 
preliminary returns, declined to an esti- 
mated 90,000 bales, of which 38,000 went 
te the United States, 27,000 to Japan, and 
only 3,000 to the United Kingdom. (Bale 
of abaca weighs 2 piculs, or 278.88 
pounds.) 
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The abaca market was firm and prices 
unchanged during the first week of 


“March. Buying was confined largely to 


agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment, although Japanese and British 
buyers were entering the market. Stocks 
of abaca were heavy, but were said to 
consist largely of abaca already sold but 
not shipped. 

Stocks of abaca had accumulated dur- 
ing January owing to the substantial 
excess of balings over exports, and stocks 
at the end of the month (192,000 bales) 
were at the highest month-end point 
since May 31, 1940. Stocks of the prin- 
cipal cordage grades were reported to 
have increased to 79,000 bales on Jan- 
uary 31, 1941, from 69,000 at the end of 
1940; each of these figures represented 
42 percent of the total stocks on the re- 
spective dates. (Statistics for both ex- 
ports and stocks include both stripped 
and decorticated abaca.) 

Balings of other fibers during Jan- 
uary last included 787 bales of maguey, 
1,210 of canton, and 30 of sisal. Exports 
during the month consisted of 1,250 bales 
of maguey, 1,175 of canton, and 4 of sisal. 
Month-end stocks (as of January 31) in- 
cluded 9,203 bales of maguey, 2,188 of 
canton, and 94 of sisal, also 141 bales of 
pacol, for which neither balings nor ex- 
ports were recorded. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Canada.—Reduced production, lack of 
export markets, and new import restric- 
tions feature the current tobacco situa- 
tion in Canada. Increased duties and 
excise taxes have not yet caused any re- 
duction in Canadian consumption of 
tobacco; in fact, consumption has con- 
tinued to increase. Strict limitation on 
imports of unmanufactured tobacco and 
exclusion of tobacco products from 
abroad are merely the culmination of a 
long-time trend toward manufacturing 
in Canada from Canadian tobacco the 
country’s requirements. 

Reduced production was particularly 
marked in flue-cured tobacco in On- 
tario. There are indications that the 
weight of the 1940 crops produced by 
members of the marketing association 
(representing about 90 percent of all 
flue-cured tobacco production in Onta- 
rio) was overestimated by possibly 5 or 
10 percent, and that the weight, as ac- 
tually delivered, will approximate only 
30,000,000 pounds. The slightly higher 
price for flue-cured tobacco in Ontario 
is partly accounted for by the slightly 
higher quality of the crop. 

Control of the important Ontario 
Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Associa- 
tion over its members has not been no- 
ticeably lessened by the dissatisfaction of 
the last 12 months, which culminated in 
the organization of the Union Tobacco 
Growers Cooperative Association, which 
seeks to displace the marketing associa- 
tion. No conspicuous increase in the 
number of new nonmember growers has 
been noted. Only 38 growers resigned 
during 1940, most of them small grow- 
ers. In July of each year the marketing 


- allotment. 
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association contacts each member whose 
measured acreage exceeds his acreage 
Unless the exceSs acreage is 
destroyed, the member is blacklisted and 
is therefore unable to find a regular 
buyer for his crop. Of 748 members 
contacted in regard to excess acreage 
in July 1940, 110 were subsequently 
blacklisted; these numbers were the 
highest in the history of the organiza- 
tion, probably because of the one-third 
curtailment of acreage allotments. 
BH Canary Islands.—U nascertainable 
acreages heretofore devoted to various 
agricultural products are to be planted to 
tobacco of American, Cuban, Dominican, 
and Brazilian types, owing to continued 
unavailability of foreign exchange for . 
importing necessary supplies of foreign 
leaf, together with the increasing upward 
trend in domestic leaf quotations and 
termination of the formerly lucrative 
export trade with England in miscella- 
neous fruits and vegetables. While the 
1941 tobacco yield is expected to exceed 
the 1940 total (estimated at 350,000 kilo- 
grams), availability of fertilizers, insec- 
ticides, and adequate water supply, to- 
gether with freedom from heavy winds, 
will undoubtedly prove decisive factors 
in determining eventual yield. Inade- 
quate cultivation experience is expected 
to handicap production as it did in 1940. 
To overcome this disadvantage, govern- 
mental collaboration may prove valuable. 
Information as to the exact govern- 
ment-controlled stock situation is not 
available, but it is believed that negligible 
supplies must be carried by manufactur- 
ers, dealers, or cultivators; however, it is 
generally believed that a period of acute 
shortage will prevail during the early 
months of 1941. 
B Cuba—Tobacco exports in January 
1941 were valued at $988,576, compared 
with $534,660 in the previous month and 
$1,107,316 in January 1940. Exports to 
the United States, valued at $832,694, 
represented 84 percent of the total ex- 
port value, in comparison with $395,953 
(74 percent) in December 1940 and 
$708,560 (64 percent) in January 1940. 
Shipments to the United States consisted 
principally of stemmed leaf tobacco (66 
percent of the total) , wrapper tobacco (16 
percent), filler, and scrap tobacco. 
Cuban exports to Europe in January 
1941 were valued at $98,507 (cigar ship- 
ments to Spain accounting for 43 per- 
cent), compared with $64,692 in the pre- 
ceding month and $325,902 in January 
1940. 
@ Denmark.—In connection with efforts 
being made to cultivate tobacco in Den- 
mark, the State Experimental Station 
at Aarslev plans to erect a laboratory 
where experiments in the treatment of 
Danish tobacco under various degrees of 
warmth and humidity can be carried 
out. The cost of the laboratory will be 
about 100,000 kroner. 
@ Germany.—Scientific tests made dur- 
ing the summer of 1940 by the Reich 
Institute for Tobacco in Forchheim 
proved that it is possible to produce from 
tobacco blossoms a high-grade perfume 
with an odor similar to that of hyacinths 
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and carnations, according to the German 
press. 

Buds of tobacco grown for cigar man- 
ufacture and pipe use are stripped from 
the stalks before they open. The variety 
suitable for perfume making is the 
South Hessian tobacco, especially that 
grown in the Einhausen and Lorsch dis- 
tricts for cigarette manufacture. 

Germany.—Beginning with the 1941 

growing season, the conclusion of con- 
tracts between tobacco growers and to- 
bacco manufacturing firms (cigar and 
cigarette manufacturers) is forbidden, 
and all existing contracts are to be can- 
celed, according to the German press. 
Exception to this rule may be granted 
only by the German Horticultural 
Association. 
@ Philippine Islands.— Quiet prevailed 
in the Philippine tobacco market during 
January 1941, with moderate sales of 
Lyte and Pangasian tobaccco reported at 
slightly higher prices. Other varieties 
were inactive, with prices stationary. 
Transporting tobacco in Cagayan and 
Isabela Provinces was reported completed 
under favorable conditions during the 
month. 

Exports of leaf, scrap, and filler to- 
bacco during January 1941, totaling 
473,000 kilograms, increased materially 
over January 1940 shipments of 153,447 
kilograms, but declined sharply from the 
high level reached in the latter part of 
1940. The bulk of this tobacco went to 
the United States and the remainder to 
nearby Asiatic countries. There were no 
shipments to Spain, normally the largest 
buyer. Of January 1941 leaf exports, 
totaling 101,000 kilograms, the United 
States received 52,000, China 41,000, and 
Hong Kong 8,000 kilograms. Shipments 
of scrap and filler tobacco to the United 
States amounted to 364,000 kilograms, 
to China 3,000, and to other countries 
5,000, a total of 372,000 kilograms. 

Philippine cigar exports’ totaled 

2,462,000 units in January 1941. Ship- 
ments to the United States fell to 
2,034,000 units, the lowest monthly level 
in many years. The decline is attributed 
partly to seasonal factors, but principally 
to the fact that extremely heavy exports 
were made during the last 2 months of 
1940. Exports to other countries were 
larger than in January 1940, China tak- 
ing 216,000 units, Hong Kong 30,000, and 
other countries 182,000. 
@ Spain.—To increase the cultivation of 
tobacco, the Government has authorized 
that 15,000 hectares may be devoted to 
the 1941-42 crop, compared with 10,000 
hectares for the 1940-41 production. 
Classifications have been simplified, and 
prices have been increased from 60 to 
100 percent over those in effect for the 
1940-41 crop. 

Restrictions continued rigid during 
1940 against importation from the 
United States of articles not considered 
as urgent essentials. Fairly substantial 
quantities of American-made cigarettes 
were imported during the last half of the 
year, but little American tobacco was 
purchased. 
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@ Sweden.—A committee investigating 
the Swedish tobacco trade completed its 


report, in which the monopolization of ° 


the tobacco-products import trade is 
proposed, and submitted it to the Min- 
ister of Finance on December 16, 1940. 

Experts suggest that the proposed to- 
bacco import monopoly be organized as 
a special division of the existing Aktb. 
Svenska Tobaksmonopolet, Stockholm, 
in which company the Government pre- 
viously vested the Swedish tobacco- 
manufacturing monopoly. As it is felt 
that free trade in imported tobacco 
products has caused importers consider- 
able inconvenience, owing to increased 
taxes levied on such articles, the Asso- 
ciation of Swedish Wholesalers of To- 
bacco Products has requested the 
monopolization of this trade, in order 
that taxes on imported and domestic 
tobacco manufactures shall be imposed 
on the same basis. 

In case of such monopolization, it is 
understood that imports of cigarettes 
will be restricted to a selected number of 
world-known popular brands. 

Establishment of a special organiza- 
tion called “Statens Tobakanbsad (Gov- 
ernment Tobacco Board), which would 
handle questions between the Tobacco 
Monopoly and retailers, is also 
suggested. 

At the end of January it was expected 
that the proposed monopolization of the 
tobacco trade would be placed before the 
Riksdag, then in session; and in case of 
approval, which was considered likely, 
the new monopoly would go into force 
on July 1, 1941. 
® Switzerland.—The war has had marked 
effect on the Swiss cigarette industry. 
The retail business has become less 
profitable, since mobilizations of the 
Swiss army has caused a marked drift 
in consumer demand to lower-priced 
cigarettes. For the soldiers’ trade it has 
been necessary to introduce numerous 
brands for 60 and even 50 centimes. The 
return of men from service during the 
third quarter of 1940 has not affected 
this tendency to any marked extent, 
since, for the most part, the use cf 
cheaper-grade cigarettes has been con- 
tinued. This tendency would be a bene- 
fit to American tobacco growers were it 
not for the fact that Italian interests are 
striving to replace Virginia tobacco with 
their Virginia-type leaf. A cigarette 
made largely from Italian Virginia-type 
tobacco is already on sale in the Swiss 
market. 

Aside from the increased number of 
cheaper brands, there has been only one 
retail price change, namely, an advance 
in price of the most recently received 
(end of November 1940) American ciga- 
rettes from 1.20 to 1.30 Swiss francs. 

Importers of leaf tobacco are also in 
a difficult position because of obstacles 
to the movement of raw materials re- 
sulting from the war. However, in spite 
of the unsatisfactory retail-trade posi- 
tion, there is a good demand for any 
tobacco leaf which can reach Switzer- 
land, particularly the dark Virginia 
grades. 
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Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Brazil—The following trademary 
published in the Official Gazette of Fep. 





ruary 21, 1941, has been reported by the 


Office of the American Commercia] At. , 
taché, Rio de Janeiro, March 5, 194) | 


Opposition to the registration of this 
trade-mark should be filed in Brag 
within 60 days from date of publication 





a. | 


Trade-mark | Commodity 


Frank-Smith_.| Radios, radio cabinets, receiving and 
transmitting apparatus of all kinds 
| their accessories and_ parts, radio 
equipment of all kinds and descrip. 
tions. 





i 


Japan.—The following trade-marks 
published in the official Japanes 
“Trade-Mark Journal” of January 1, 
1941, have been reported by the Office of 
the American Commercial Attaché 
Tokyo, January 28, 1941. Opposition to 
the registration of these trade-marks 
must be filed in Japan within 60 days 





from date of publication. 
Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
Union Toilet | No. 4—Soap. 
Soap. 
Caltose -| No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and 
| articles accessory to medical treat. 
_Mment. 
Arrow. .--| No. 2—Dyes, pigments, mordants, 
| and paints, except liquid paints, 





Uruguay.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Diario Oficial of March 
3, 1941, have been reported by the Office 
of the American Commercial Attaché, 
Montevideo, March 3, 1941. Opposition 
to the registration of these trade-marks 
must be filed in Uruguay within 30 days 





of the date of the first publication. 
Trade-mark Product 

Tretol-Ina Drugstore and chemical products, 

Spumantina Alcoholic and sort beverages. 

Thisbe Perfumery and toilet articles. 

Livogen Drug store and chemical products. 

Linora Textiles, dry goods, ready-to-wear, 
etc. 

Piave Groceries, except beverages, alcoholic 
or soft, Or meat or agricultural prod- 
ucts included elsewhere. 

Crespher Textiles, dry goods, read y-to-wears, ete. 

Lalache | Perfumery and toilet articles. 

es B. D. | Drug store and chemical products. 

Multivite j Do. 

Onil Do. 

Blanca Nieves_| Crackers, biscuits, cakes, etc. 

Lorne Alcoholic and soft drinks. 

Glick Textiles, drygoods, ready to wears, ett. 

Anestan Wise Drug store and chemical products, 

Ipesandrin Do. 

Extraralco Hardware and bazaar. 

Zapican Industrial and agricultural machinery. 

Good Neighbor.| Livestock, meat, agricultural and meat 
products. 

Pibelandia Groceries, except beverages, alcoholic 
or soft, Or meat or agricultural prod 
ucts included elsewhere. 

Orbi Alcoholic and soft drinks. 

Seduccion Perfumery and toilet articles. 

Record Textiles, dry goods, ready to wears, ete. 

Fascination. Perfumery and toilet articles. 

Diophane Paper, stationery, books, etc. 

Bambu | Textiles, dry goods, ready to wears, ete. 

Bulldog 


Paints, varnishes, etc. 
' 
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New Books and Reports 


lark, 
Feb. 
the F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
At- 
941.| he following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note—-The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and 
cannot be responsible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 
On, 
| § INVESTIGATION OF CONCENTRATION OF have been administered in the countries ber 367. Some of the articles in this 
—.| goonomic PowEr—Mownocrapu No. 40— that have made widest use of them. The pamphlet are: Why Pan American De- 
g ang | REGULATION OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES IN study covers the period up to the out- fense? How did Government trade pol- 
kinds, | porEIGN COUNTRIES. Temporary National break of war in September 1939. Pub- icies during the 1930’s affect the Amer- 
aa Beonomic Committee. 1941. 177 pp., lished under the auspices of the Bureau icas? How has the present war affected 
price 20 cents. Study made under the of International Research of Harvard American trade? Program for Inter- 
——  guspices of the Bureau of Foreign and University and Radcliffe College. Avail- American Economic Cooperation and 
| pomestic Commerce, Department of able from The Macmillan Company, 60 Defense. Available from Carnegie En- 
aks, | commerce. Available from Government Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. dowment for International Peace, Divi- 
“a printing Office, Washington, D. C. M@ TaBULATION OF CONTRIBUTIONS COL- sion of Intercourse and Education, 405 


eof | & CONTROL OF THE Export OF CERTAIN 


ché, | ARTICLES AND MATERIALS BY THE PRESI- 

nto  pENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA— 

atks A PROCLAMATION. Department of State. 

days | March 4, 1941. 11 pp., mimeo. Avail- 
able from Department of State, Wash- 

___ | ington, D. C. 

y § DEPARTMENTAL ORDER NO. 922 OF THE 


—— | SecRETARY OF STATE ENUMERATING THE 
FUNCTIONS OF THE ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARIES OF STATE. Department of State. 
March 4, 1941. 2 pp., mimeo. Avail- 

dants,| able from Department of State, Wash- 


ints. | jngton, D. C. 


fl DISTINGUISHED VISITORS OF THE OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS SOON TO ARRIVE IN 


. and 
treat- 





me THE UNITED STATES AT THE INVITATION OF 
Yffice THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Department 
whé of State. March 8, 1941. 3 pp., mimeo. 
ition Available from Department of State, 
arks | Washington, D. C. 


days | & PROCLAMATION OF SUPPLEMENTARY EX- 
TRADITION CONVENTION BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND GUATEMALA. Depart- 

| ment of State. March 3, 1941. 1 p., 
mimeo. Available from Department of 


State, Washington, D. C. 


B REMARKS OF THE NEWLY APPOINTED 
ts. AMBASSADOR OF POLAND, Mr. JAN CIECHA- 
“weal, NOWSKI, UPON THE OCCASION OF THE PRES- 
ENTATION OF His LETTERS OF CREDENCE, 
AND THE PRESIDENT’S ReEpLy. Depart- 
irs,et.| ment of State. March 6, 1941. 3 pp., 


coholie | 
| prod- 


ts. mimeo. Available from Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 
@ Barrters TO WorLD TraDE. Margaret 
S. Gordon. 1941. 530 pp., price $4. 


rs,ét} This is a study of the complicated net- 


work of international trade restrictions 
that grew up during the nineteen- 





nt! thirties. In this period many govern- 
.| ments ceased to rely merely on tariffs as 

coholie} ; : . 

1 prod} Instruments of commercial policy and 
turned to exchange control, import 
quotas and monopolies, export marketing 

ars,et} schemes, and similar devices. The book 
traces this movement and analyzes the 

ars, ete. 


various restrictive devices in turn, dis- 
cussing their origins, their economic im- 
plications, and the manner in which they 











LECTED AND DISBURSED DURING THE PERIOD 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1939, THROUGH JANUARY 
1941, as SHOWN IN THE REPORTS SUB- 
MITTED BY PERSONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
REGISTERED WITH THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR THE SOLICITATION AND COLLECTION OF 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO BE USED FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES, IN CONFORMITY 
WITH THE REGULATIONS ISSUED PURSUANT 
TO SECTION 8 OF THE ACT OF NOVEMBER 4, 
1939, as MADE EFFECTIVE BY THE PRESI- 
DENT’S PROCLAMATION OF THE SAME DATE. 
Department of State. March 4, 1941. 
46 pp., mimeo. Available from Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ Text oF MESSAGE FROM THE HONORABLE 
CORDELL HULL, SECRETARY OF STATE, TO 
THE PARTICIPANTS IN THE FAR EASTERN 
LECTURE SERIES, WASHINGTON, D.C. De- 
partment of State. March 5, 1941. 2 
pp., mimeo. Available from Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ Text or Note FrRoM THE HONORABLE 
CORDELL HULL, SECRETARY OF STATE, TO 
His EXCELLENCY THE RoyAL ITALIAN 
AMBASSADOR DON ASCANIO DEI PRINCIPI 
CoLOoNNA, MarcH 5, 1941, REGARDING THE 
CLOSING OF THE ITALIAN CONSULAR OF- 
FICES AT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, AND DE- 
TROIT, MICHIGAN. Department of State. 
March 6, 1941. 1p., mimeo. Available 
from Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 


@ TarirF RATES ON PRINCIPAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL PropuctTs (REVISED). Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 1941. 88 pp., 
processed. Presents a complete history 
of the tariff status of each commodity 
from September 22, 1922, through Janu- 
ary 10,1940. With minor exceptions the 
report mentions only those agricultural 
products that are specifically mentioned 
in the Tariff Act of 1930 or the Tariff 
Act of 1922. Available from Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington, 
D. C. 


@ Economic RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
Americas. Mordecai Ezekiel, Economic 
Adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
1941. 76 pp. Reprinted from Interna- 
tional Conciliation, February 1941, Num- 


West 117th Street, New York, N. Y. 


@ Our SouTHERN NEIGHBORS IN REVIEW. 
Latin American News Record. 1941. 
Chart. Price $1. This chart shows, for 
each South and Central American coun- 
try: area, population, foreign trade, in- 
dustries, and selected factors of historical 
and social significance. A graphic pres- 
entation in brief form of South and 


_ Central American economy. Available 


from Latin American News Record, 204 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


@ SrupiEs In EcONOMIC WarFaARE. D. T. 
Jack. 1941. -178pp. Price $4. Includes 
a series of studies dealing with the nature 
and effects of economic warfare during 
the period of the Napoleonic Wars, the 
development of international law in rela- 
tion to neutrality, blockade and contra- 
band, the practice of economic warfare 
during the Great War and its diplomatic 
background, and an examination of the 
vulnerability of Germany to economic 
pressure under existing war conditions. 
Available from Chemical Publishing Co., 
Inc., 148 Lafayette Street, New York, 
N. Y. 





Advertising Cards Installed in 
Guatemala City Busses 


A system of car advertising cards is 
being installed in the busses of the Auraco 
street omnibus system in Guatemala City. 
The urban bus system of Guatemala City 
carries between 500,000 and 800,000 pas- 
sengers per month, and the average trip 
is too short to encourage reading of news- 
papers or magazines, so that passengers’ 
attention can be directed to advertising 
cards. The cards are approximately 9 by 
12 inches in size, and each card is in a 
narrow metal frame which is fastened to 
a metal rod running the length of the bus. 
The cards are printed in colors, as well as 
black and white, and are attractive in 
design and coloring. So far most of the 
cards are those of local stores and prod- 
ucts, although two or three well-known 
foreign products are being advertised in 
this way. (American Vice Consul, 
Guatemala.) 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 


Bureau. The 


Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. 


Infor 


as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from fa 


Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. 


mail stamp enclosed. 


Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air. 





Commodities 


a es a 


CHEMICALS: 
Calcium chloride, flaked. Order of 10 tons 
HERBs: 
Aromatic herb mixtures suitable for the manufac- 
ture of French and Italian vermouth. Order of 3 
. (Samples available.) 


Complete machinery and equipment for a cement 
manufacturing plant. Capacity 50 to 100 tons of 
portland cement in 24 hours. 





| Refer- | 
ence || 


City and country | 





Commodities 


es 


' . | Refer. 
City and,country ence 


| No. 1] No. 
|| MacHINERY—Continued. 
_| Sydney, Australia 615 || Complete slaughterhouse equipment (except re- | Cali, Colombia......._| gy 

i} frigeration), such as tools, knives, rails, and 

Denham, Bucks, 614 boilers, for handling 150 steers and 150 pigs 

England. 1] daily. 

| Machine for the manufacture of wood matches. 1 | Panama, Republic of 616 
| complete unit, small output. Panama, 

Cartagena, Colombia-- 618 || 
| 
| 











opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise uiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of :amples or catalogs and a ae com 
mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 


countries and commodities of interest. 





New | 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 

Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Products: 

No. 17. Paints and Varnishes— 
Wholesale Trade in 1939. 4 pp. 

No. 18. Financial Data on Manufac- 
turers of Toilet Preparations and 
Soaps. 2 pp. 

No. 19. Financial Data on Manufac- 
turers of Drugs and Medicines. 
2 pp. 

Part 3—Foodstuffs: 

No. 29. Bread and Other Bakery 
Products Output in 1939. 10 pp. 

No. 30. Current Canned Food Indica- 
tors for January 1941. 11 pp. 

Part 4—Forest Products: 

No. 11. Lumber Market in Mozam- 
bique (Portuguese East Africa). 
2 pp. 

No. 12. Monthly Report of the Sub- 
committee of the Lumber Survey 
Committee—Issue No. 1—Febru- 
ary 1941. 28 pp. 

No. 13. Review of United States For- 
eign Trade in Paper Base Stocks 
and Paper in 1940. 18 pp. 

Part 6—Machinery and Equipment: 

No. 22. Machine Tool Manufactur- 
ing Corporations. 4 pp. 

Part 9—Motive Products and Equipment: 

No. 27. Automotive Accessories, 
Equipment and Parts Wholesale 
Trade in 1939. 7 pp. 

No. 28. Uruguayan Automotive Mar- 
ket Developments in 1940. 2 pp. 

No. 29. Bolivian Automotive Market 
Developments in 1940. 1p. 

No. 30. Ecuadoran Automotive Mar- 
ket Developments in 1940. 1 p. 


Part 13—Tobacco and Its Products: 
No. 28. Tobacco Export Trade of the 
United States. 1p. 


Part 14—Special Products: 


No. 41—Optical Goods 
Trade in 1939. 4 pp. 


Wholesale 





Caribbean Commercial Cruise 
Planned by Cuba 


The Division of Fairs and Expositions 
of Cuba has been authorized to make nec- 
essary arrangements for the Ministry of 
Agriculture to participate in and sponsor 
a commercial cruise to various Latin- 
American countries, and also to cooperate 
with other governments and private 
organizations interested in taking part. 


Cuba’s participation is to take the form 
of a circulating exposition of products 
to be installed on the ship Julian Alonso, 
which will cover a course of more than 
5,000 miles, stopping at 32 ports in 17 
countries. Its object: betterment of cul- 
tural relations between the countries 
visited and Cuba, as well as stimulation 
of commerce between all countries con- 
cerned. The vessel will carry exhibits of 
these products: agricultural products, 
foodstuffs, textiles, clothing and allied 
products and wares, chemical products, 
medical products, surgical instruments, 
paper, publishing, graphic arts and allied 
industries, music, school material, wood 
products, industrial and decorative arts, 
metal work, lighting and ventilation, 
minerals, ceramics, building materials, 
and jewelry. 

During the course of the cruise there 
will be numerous radio broadcasts, pop- 
ular concerts, and talks and motion-pic- 
ture exhibitions. 

The date for embarkation will be an- 
nounced as soon as received by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


a 


Changes in Spain‘s Commuani- 
cations Services During 1940 
Spain’s undersea cable communications 


with Italy (Barcelona—Rome and Malaga- 
Rome) and the Italian line from Malaga 
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to the Azores were cut after Italy entereq | 


the European conflict. The German- 
owned Emden cable, from Vigo to Emden, 
was also cut. The British-owned Cable 


and Wireless, Ltd., continued to oper. | 


ate the cables from Vigo to Lisbon and 
from Bilbao to Portcurnow which stil] 
connect Spain with oversea countries. 

International commercial radio sery- 
ices were maintained during 1940 by 
Radio Argentina, S. A., and Transradio, 
Espanola, S. A. 

During September 1940, control of the 
Companhia Telefonica Nacional de 
Espaha, which had been taken over by 
the Spanish Government, was returned to 
its shareholders, predominantly Amer- 
ican. Immediately thereafter interna- 
tional telephonic communication, which 
had been limited to Portugal, was re- 
stored with many foreign countries, in- 
cluding the United States and other coun- 





tries of the Americas, the Orient, and | 


certain European nations. 
Since the termination of the Spanish 
civil war in March 1939 there has been 


a steadily progressing increase in tele- | 


phonic communication, and, according to 
figures submitted by the Compafiia Tele- 
fonica Nacional de Espana to the Spanish 
Government, by January 1940 there were 
in operation within Spain 3,182 stations 
and 298,086 instruments; during the 
month, 2,066,700 interurban communica- 
tions and 4,400 international communica- 


tions were handled. By the end of July 
1940 notable gains had been registered: | 


The number of telephone centrals in 
operation was 3.257; there were 325,300 
telephones in service; 2,393,200 interur- 


ban communications were made and ap- | 


proximately 7,200 international commu- 
nications transmitted. 
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